EMBER, 1940 | 35 CENTS 


: . House Planned from the Inside Out 


in Hunting ~« Preview of Holiday Gifts * Dogs from Dalmatia — 
~ Old English Wallpaper 


for Decoration 
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Discover in Plymouth 
stunning new 1941 
“Sportsmen” the ney 
Powermatic Way to 
drive! The Convertib] 
Coupe features the 
famed Power-Operate 


Top! The new 
Station Wagon is avai 
able in both natural 


finish and two-tone. 


ERE’S THE HEIGHT of smartness, the 

limit in luxury among the 1941 low- 

priced cars—Plymouth’ $s amas ous new 
“Sportsmen’’! 


They're dazzling in their new beauty! 
Increased horsepower, increased torque, 
new transmission, and new axle ratio give 
you new mastery of hills and crafhiel A 
117-inch wheelbase makes these beauti- 
ful cars impressively big and roomy. 

The sleek, luxurious new Convertible 
Coupe has Plymouth’s famous power-op- 
erated top. You get red leather seat.cush- 
ions... roomy, ¢ inten table auxiliary rear 
seats inside...and white sidewall tires are 
standard equipment. 

The handsome new Station Wagon is 
built on the Special De Luxe Plymouth 
chassis. Its big, distinctive body is avail- 
able with sither maple or mahog gany fin- 
ished panels. Auxiliary seats are quickly 
removable and interchangeable. Plym- 
outh’s the ‘One” for’41! PLymouraD1vr- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


DRIVE THE POWERMATIC WAY—vast reductions in driving ee THE FAMOUS POWER-OPERATED TOP makes this Plymo 
effort—and, with Plymouth’s new transmission, there is ac- ee ' Convertible Coupe a perfect all-weather car. Just flipasw: 
tual elimination of certain shifting motions in normal driving. a \ | \ | —and the top goes up or down by itself! It’s simply gre: 


THE BIG NEW PLYMOUTH 
IS THE “ONE” FOR FUN IN ’41 


ALL | 


Edited by AL 
»5 most j 


You'll forget t 
EN CHUBCHILL 


n, Ja 
Marquis, 
Mark 


How TO BEA 


NAVAL OFFICER 


HOW TO BE AN 
ic explana 4 


ARMY OFFICER 
‘ of achieving 


Students League of New 


The greatest names in A 4 have een associat’ with the -famo 

York. ‘George Bellows, J obert nti and Thoma akin e but 2 ew of the aistinguished men 

who live in ehe pages f Seventy full-page half-tone reproductions: : 
4.50 


“He's written a Another prilliant 7 vi 
f this thrilling adve gt i the author of “The Second c 

1 C) 2 a be what cat happen te every man and wile 

ence Journe ‘ Awhiriwind, heartshaking rom 

Tiiustrated- 


prints, etc. 
collectors i Transcript. 
Lavishly jllustrated 
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IRISH SETTERS 
At the Eastern Irish Setter Associa- 
tion Specialty Show at Katonah, New 
York, in June, nine Irish Setters 
bred by us were in the ribbons up 
to and including Best of Breed, all 
sired by Milson O’Boy 2nd. This 
proven sire at stud to approved 

Puppies by him 
some out of Ch. 


bitches—Fee $50.00. 
now available .. , 
Rosecroft Mona. 


KNIGHTSCROFT KENNELS 
New City Road, 
West Nyack, New York 

*phone Nanuet 2321 


East 16th St., New Y¥ 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act ot March 3, 1879. 


ELLENBERT FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDE 
AT STUD 


Ch. Feri Flottenberg 
Ch. Helmar Flottenberg 
Red 


Ch. Heini Flottenberg 

Ch. Hanko Flottenberg 

Ch. Heimo Flottenberg 
Black and Tan 


Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Bertrand 


Owners 


R.F.D. No. 1, Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone Greenwich 4468M House 
Greenwich 4468R Kennel 


cep YOUR DOGS 
KEEP YO REE FROM 


WORMS | 


Use Nema Capsules to remove} | 
large roundworms and hook-} 
worms. 
Send for free Nema booklet No. 652} 
Write to Animal industry Dept , Desk NOL 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug ‘Stores Sell Parke- Davis Products 


Effective—Dependable. 


PILLICOC KENNELS 


Miniature and Standard Poodles 
of Pillicoc strain for sale and at 
stud 


PILLICOC KENNELS 


ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Milton Erlanger, Owner 
Henry Stoecker, Manager 
Tel. Long Branch 1911 
New York Address: 

117 East 64th Street 
Tel. Butterfield 8-5010 


DALMATIANS| 


and 


CHOW CHOWS 


Dogs may be seen by appointment only 


TALLY HO KENNELS, Reg. 


P. O. Box 239 Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y¥. 


Kennel Tel.: Oyster Bay 1344 


Mrs. L. W. Bonney, Owner 
Donald Sutherland, Mer. 


70 HORSE 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Gm Write for free catalog that has saved 

real money for thousands of horse- 
men. Contains gs 400 bargains in 
English Saddlery, I ship saddlery on 
approval. Write today. ‘“‘Little Joe’’ 
Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. KB. 112 W. 
North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 


Scottish and West 
Highland White Ter- 
riers, usually ayail- 
able at stud. Many 
Champions including 
Eng. Ch. Ortley 
citing 


Mrs. rae .  Winant 
Concord, N. H. 


MADE IN SIZES FOR 2, 3 and 6 HORSES 


For complete catalogue, with illustrations of new models, write 


H. E. PLIMPTON MEG. CO. 


765 Main Street 


Arts & DecoraTtioN—THz SPwR is pubDiished monthiy sy Artspur_ Pubiications, inc. 
Subscriotion is $3.50 a year, 35 cents a copy. 


ork, N. YX. 


Walpole, Mass. 


into. “big league” 


Pubiication Office, 34 N. 
For foreign or Canadian postage add $1.00. 
Copyright 1940 by ‘Artspur Pubiications, inc. 


As to: Showing Your Dog ‘ 


By ArtHurR RoLanpD 


VERY once in so often one 
Ek; is asked, “How do I go 
about showing my dog?”’ There 
are several general suggestions 
that may interest those who want 
to find out how their pets would 
stack up against other dogs by 
bench standards. .~ 

First and foremost , among 
them is the thought that, if pos- 


sible, one should not try to crash 


right off the bat. When a dog 
and owner entirely unfamiliar 
with what showing involves 
come into a ring they are at a 
disadvantage which may mean 
that dogs of inherently lower 


quality may beat them. 


One easy way to gain a pre- 


liminary schooling in the art of 
showing is first to take part in 
matches. In many sections of the 
country, it is true, matches are 
not frequently held but in the 
more thickly populated areas, es- 
pecially those where there are 
numerous kennels, match shows 
are fairly common and, except 
in the rare instances where the 
competition is limited to club 
members, novices are cordially 
welcomed. They will invariably 


find some one anxious to give © 


them suggestions and advice on 
how to groom their dog and the 
things to do that are most likely 
to make him show himself prop- 
erly. 

A big advange of entering 
the game through match shows 
is the fact that champions are 
barred from them. The novice is 
more apt to find many dogs 


competition 


_a big licensed show they are 


which, like his, are getting their 


first taste of parading up and 
down a ring and being made to 
submit to the examination of a 
judge. To be sure, many of 
these novice dogs will be in the 
hands of experienced exhibitors; 


but that adds to the value of the 


Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter at the post 


experience. The green handler 
can watch the manner in which 
these veterans go about makina 
their dogs behave. 

Dog fanciers are no different 


from any other hobbyists. They ~ 


like to see new recruits taking 


up their sport and invariably are — 


glad to do what they can in the © 
way of giving advice. Often, at 


much ‘too busy working with 
their own dogs to be able to give 
much time to the seeker after in- 
formation. At a match, however, 
there is seldom any of that strain 
and there is an air of informality — 
which is apt to make the novice 
feel more welcome. 

Of course, if one lives in a 
section where matches are sel- 
dom held, the best bet is to 
plunge right into the swim of 
regular bench competition. In 


such localities, the shows them- i 
selves are not likely to be very — 


large nor the caliber of the dogs 
unusually high. Some of these 
shows do not attract many more 
dogs than are found at several 
of the larger matches held 
around New York. 
Unfortunately, the present 
show setup does not provide _ 
classes for novice handlers the 
way it does for novice dogs at the 
licensed fixtures. ‘The green- 
horn is thrown right into compe- 
tition with the veteran exhibi-— 
tors. It is true that only a small” 


a 


proportion of. novice exhibitors _ : 
continue in the game. They are 
those who refuse to become dis- 
couraged by initial setbacks. And 4 
it is in the hope of reducing the : 
chance of these setbacks and en- 


couraging the novices that some 
clubs are now providing classes 


for novice exhibitors at their 


matches and suggesting that = 
similar classification be provided 
at the licensed shows. 
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Sore Glass bxclusively Bato 


Bakex furniture has the esteem of connotseuns tecause 
wer, effort ts made lo follow the test work of the past, 
tn all delat, Crown gli leustrates this. Jn the 


finest Manor House and custom freeces from Ges 


genuine Cnglish crown gloss Bed: Gidh Bohan 
the only CUseoxioune manifakurer 
licensed to use his vare product. 


Ce) 


Crown slass is only made in Ensland and by just 
one firm. Hand blown, following 200=year=-old 
methods and formula, its Iustrous “fire polish” 
is not lost by mechanical flattening. A slightly 
convex surface and faint whorls give crown glass 
a texture and brilliance that simulates perfectly, 
the clear, picturesque qualities of fine old glass. 


Detail at left shows reflections in crown glass. 
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KIRKERY 
HOTELS 


Calendar 


DOG SHOWS 


Nov. 2 Grand Valley Kennel Club (Li 
cense); Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
3 Boston Terrier Club of America; 
Boston. 


3 Circle City Boston 
(License) ; Indisnapoli 

3 Ingham County 
cense); East La 

9 Central New York 
Utica, New York. 


trier Club 


el Club Ci 


Kennel Club; 


9, 10 Des Moines ennel Club; Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

10 Finger Lakes Kennel Club (Li 
cense); Newark. 

10 Newark Bost n Terrier Cleb (Li- 
cense); Newark. 

10 Progressive Dog Club (License); 
New Stee: 


(License); Chicago. 

30-Dec. 1 Mid-West Boxer Club (License) ; 

30-Dec. 1 Mid-West Great Dene Cinb (Li 
cense); Chicago. 

30-Dec. 1 Mid-West Schipperke Ciub (Li 
cense); Chicago. 


30-Dec. 1 Mid-West Stendard Schnauzer 
Glab (License); Chicago. 


cottish Terrier Ciub of Chicago 
Scense) ; ; Chicago. 
Ww estern Boston Terrier Cinb, 
ne. (License); Chicago. 

I Western Engiish Setter Club, 

fan (License) ; Chicago. 

30-Dec. 1 Western Irish Setter Club, 
(License); Chicago. 

1 Western Pomeranian Clob (Li- 
esta Chicago. 
: Wester _ Sane Clubs 


Tac. 


A$so- 


ark Zena ‘Cub; Newark. 
Wa jater Kennel Ciub (License); 
Huron, ichigan. 
8 Detroit Cocker Spaniel Ciub (Li- 
cense}; Detroit. 


RIALS (Beagles) 


(License) 5 
Tio. 


eagle Club; Gladstone, 


agie Cleb, Inc.; Bour- 


y State Bessie Club, Inc. Gii- 
); Berkley, Massachusetts. 


tonal Beagie Club; Aldie, Vir- 
2. 


GesTess Beagie Club (License); 
3 Kentucky. 
Geb (License) ; 
Kentucky. 


FIELD TRIALS (Spaniels) 


Nov. 1-2 Connecticut Spaniel Field Trial 
“Association (License); Saybrook. 


tington Beagie 
Steriing, 


9-10 Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club of | 


America (License); Verbenk, New 
York. 
9-10 Northern California Field Trial 
Cteb (License); San Francisco. 
18-20 Valicy Forge Field Trial Associa- 


22-23 Sistem Exghsh Springer Spaniel 
ab (License); Ravenna, Ohio. 


SANCTIONED FIELD TRIALS 


Nev. £10 Southern Indiang Beagle Cicb; 
Qatsville. 
8-11 Blue Ridge Beagle Club; Old Stan- 
ten, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 1-4 Cherokee Beagle Club; Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 
7-8 Okishoma Beagle Ciub; Okishoma 


City. 


FOOTBALL 


Harvard-Princeton; Cambridge. 


Nov. 2 
2 Army-Notre Dame; New York. 


“Family Class.” Mrs. William du Pont, Jr. of Resemont, Pennsylvania, and Bellevue, 
Delaware, and her children, Henry, Evelyn and jean, winners im this extremely 


interesting division at the Bryn Mawr horse show. Photo: Bert Morgan. 
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cAmerican 


Gold 


‘Mellow Golden Cocktail 


So Good! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sherry | 


Excellent 
aperitif 
A delicious 
wine 
Backed b 
over 
century of 
experience. 
Compliment 
your Guests 
Name & 
AMERICAN 


GOLD 
SHERRY 


alcohol 19% by vol. 


| 95-97 Vandam St., New York 


Visit This 


Scene of 


See the FIRST of America first. 


THERES CARTERS GROVE 
STRAWBERRY HILL AND MANY 
OTHER BEAUTIFUL PLACES 


‘the trail 


en 


you'd buy it for its” 
alone — because the 


eesictae Your 
er will be proud 
you Star Steel S 


STAR STEEL SILVER 
rine ripine narpware 6 


COLORFUL 
FALL FOLIAGE 


Proves [Magnet at. - 
DOCON 


9 Notre Dame-Navy; Baltimore. 

16 Princeton-Yale; Princeton. 

W% Yale-Harvard; New Haven. 

23 Cornell-Pennsylvania; Philadelphia. 
36 Army-Navy; Philadelphia. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Nov. 7-13 National; i ar- 
ov. te woe Square Gar 
12 Charity; Dallas. 
15-23 Will Rogers; Memorial Coliseum, 
Ft. Worth, 
21-23 Charity; Cincinnati. 


HUNT RACES 


Nov. 2 West Hills Racin Association ; 
Huntington, New York, 
Z Pickering Hunt; Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania. 
5&9 United Hunts Racin Association ; 
Belmont Park, New York. 
9 Middleburg Hunt Race Association; 
Middleburg, Virginia, 
16 Montpelier Hunt; Montpelier, Vir- 
ginia. 


22-24 Annual Drag; Skytop, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


MOTOR BOAT SHOWS 
Jan. 10-18 Grand Central Palace, 


RACING 


Nov. 1-2 Rockingham Park, Salem, New 
Hampshire, 


1-Dec. 2 Bay Meadows; San Mateo, Cali- : 


fornia, 
1-2 Empire City; Yonkers. 
1-15 Pimlico, Maryland. 
16-20 Bowie, Maryland. 
Dec, 24-Mch. 8 Santa Anita, California. 


TENNIS 


Nov. Z Invitation Championships; Ambas- 
sador Tennis Club, Los Angeles, 
California. 


& Southwestern Championships; Ten- | 


nis Club, El Paso. 

Dec. 21 Southern California Midwinter 
Championships; Lakewood Tennis 
Club, Long Beach. 


2% Sun Bowl Tour; Tennis Club, EI 


Paso, 


Calendar of Art 


AT THE ART GALLERIES 


Nov. 1 Paintings; The Pinacotheca. 
1,2 Paintings by Edgar Bohlman; Marie 
Sterner. 
1,2 Ys ced Museum of ~ Costume 
rt, 


1,2 Paintings by Helen Tompkins; 
Morton. 


1,2 Sculpture and Drawings by Fred- 
eric Littman and Marianne Gold; 
Lilienfeid. 

14 Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture; 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

14 Old Paintings; Barbizon-Plaz2, 

1-7 Annual Founder's; Grand Central 

1-8 Modern Dutch Art; Holland House. 

1-9 Paintings and Sculpture by Con- 
temporary French Artists; Arden. 

1-9 Post Impressionists; Bignou. 


1-9 Oils by Quita Brodhead; Georgette 
Passedoit. 


1-9 Paintings by Coulton Waugh; 460 
Park Avenue. 

1-9 Watercolors by Allen Ingles Pal- 
mer; fh, 

1-9 Paintings H. Dudley Murphy 
and Nelly Littlehale Murphy; Hotei 
Gotham. 


4-11 Joseph Solman, Gouaches; Artiste’. 

1-12 Allied Artists cf America; Fine 
Arts. 

1-15 Paintings by Harry Carnoham; 
Columbia University. 

1-15 Kansas City Regional Art; Associ- 
ated American Artists. 

1-15 Survey of American Painting; Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh 

1-16 Water Colors T. Markoe Robert- 
son; Lord & Taylor. 

1-16 American Artists; The Downtown. 

1-16 Tibetan Jewelry; Jacques Marchais. 

1-16 Views of London; Kuoedler. 

1-16 Views of London; Durand-Ruel. 

1-17 Portinari of Brazil; Museum of 


Modern Art. 
1-20 Murals; Whitney Museam of Amer- 
1-23 Early Paintings by Giorgio de 
Chirico; Pierre Mai 


$ tisse. 
1-29 Paintings, Edna Reindei; Los As- 
geles County Museum. . 
1-30 Art Finds 2 Way; Brookiyn Mr 
seu. 
12-23 Garden Sculpture, Sheila Barliz- 
3; Arden. 


game; 
1-Dec. 1 Pressed Glass; Brookiyn Museum. 


4-16 Watercolors by Gregory D. Ivy; 
Morton, 


4-16 Paintings by Ruth PB. Taylor; | 


Fifteen, 
4-16 Paintings of Roumania by Juliet 
ompson; Marie Sterner. 
4-16 Watercolors by Gregory D.; Mor- 
ton, 


4-16 Paintings by Walter S. Knapp; 
Argent. 

4-23 Paintings by Walt Debner; C. W- 
Kraushaar. 

5-23 Paintings by British Artists in Serv- 
ice; Gr. ral 


11-23 Portraits and Paintings by William 
Draper; 400 Park Avenue. 


12-23 Garden Sculptures by Sheila Bur- |} 


ingame; Arden. 
12-23 Flower and Bird Ser y stacth Jes- 
sie Arms Botke; Grand tral. 


12-25 Primitive Paintings by Rath Liv- | 


ingston; Artists’. 


12-25 Constructions by Theodore Roszzk; 


Artists’. 
1230 Ballet Paintings by Clarence F, 
ash; Findlay. 


12-Dec. 12 Paintings by Antonio P. Mar- 
tino; Macbeth. 
15-29 Edouard VWrysek2l Memorial; Los 
Angeles County Museum. 
16-30 Watercolors 
Metropolitan Museum of 
12-30 rama by Marion Monks Chase; 
12-39 Scaipture by Jose de Creeit; Georg- 
ette Passedoit. 
18-30 Paintings by Bertha Remick; Mor- 


ton. 
12-30 Paintings by Ade Guerino; Argent. 


Edgar W. Jenney; 
Azt. : 


12-Dec. 2 Paintings by Philip Reisman; As- 
etican } 


sts’. 


sociated 


26-22 Art of the Jeweler; Metropolitan | 


Museum of Art. 
23-Dec. i Exhibition of Arts & Crafts; 
American Fize Arts Building 
25-Dec. 1 
Pierre Matisse. 


4 Paintings by Loren Maclver; | 


25-Dec. 21 Mehonri Young, retrossective 


exhibition; C. W. Kranuskear- 


23-Jan. 1 Budget; Associzted Amicrican 


2-Dec. 9 Sculpture by Leo Amino; Artists’. | 


2-Dec. 9 Pzintings by James Lechay; Ar- 

tists’. 

27-Jan. 1 Walt Disney Show; Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Dec. 5-25 Watercolors by Joseph Margulies; 
Associated Ameticen Artists’. 


AVICULTURE 
Dec. 7-8 Bird Fanciers’ Association; Hotel 
Lexingioz. 


FLOWER SHOWS 


Nov. 2 Pratt Oval; Glen Cove. 
210 New York. 
Mar. 17-22 New York 


CONCERTS 


Noy. 23 Aima Gluck Memorizl; Carmegie 
Hai. I 


25 Bagby Musiccl Morning; Waldori- 
Astoria2. 


FIRST NIGHTS 
Nov. 2 “Aide”; Chicezo Opea House 


4 De Basil Ballet Russe; Fifty First | 


Streez 
13 “Fantesie”; Broadwar. 
14 “Twelfth Night”; Guild 


Dec. 2 “Un Ballo m Mescher2”; Metro | 


politen Opera Hocse. 


. 
I 
i 
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THE BEST 
BINOCULAR INVESTMENT 
YOU CAN MAKE... 


Model for model Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars offer the 
utmost in critical performance 
and in seeing pleasure. Bril- 
liant, crisp, keenly defined 
images, free from color and dis- 
tortion contribute to your satis- 
faction in use. Rugged con- 
struction assures plus value in 
years of service. 


FREE CATALOG 


tells how to select a 
binocular, describes 
19 Bausch & Lomb 
American-made Fidid 
Glass and Binocalar 
models, $1610 $132. 
Bausch & Lomb, 
189 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N-Y. 


Junior Leaguer. Miss Virginia Ralph, 
daughter of the Stuart H. Ralphs, of 
Westport, takes an interest in the Crip- 
pled Children’s Work Shop, as her con- 
tribution. Photo: A. Laviosa. 


Engagements 


Bosson-DuEtt. Miss Nancy Campbell 
Bosson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
Bosson, of Belmont, Massachusetts, to Mr. 
Halliwell Ledyard Duell, son of Mrs. John 
Stillwell of Yonkers, New York. 


CHATFIELD - TayLor- MacMurray. Miss 
Rose Chatfield-Taylor, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wayne Chatfield-Taylor of Washing- 
ton, to Mr. Frank Goodnow MacMurray, 
son of Mr. John VanAntwerp MacMurray, 
American Ambassador to Turkey, and Mrs. 
MacMurray. 


CuEw-Barrincer. Miss Anne S. P. Chew, 
daughter of Mrs. Benjamin Chew of Rad- 
nor, Pennsylvania, to Mr. Richard W. D. 


Barringer, son of Mrs. Daniel Moreau 
Barringer of Philadelphia. 
Cutzps-Morrr. Miss Phyllis Childs, 


daughter of Mrs. Ernest Stauffen, Jr., and 
Mr. Alfred D. Childs of Englewood, New 
Jersey, to Dr. Henry Mason Morfit, son 
ef Mr. and Mrs. Mason P. Morfit of Balti- 
more. 


CuppinHy-MaccurreE. Miss Mary Jane 
Cuddihy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, A 
Lester Cuddihy of New York, to Mr. James 
Butler Macguire, son of Dr. and Mrs, D. 
Phillip Macguire of New York. 


Easton-Scovit. Miss Peggy Easton, 
daughter of Mrs. Charles Easton of New 
York, to Mr. Arthur Young, Jr., son ef 
Mrs. Martin Fladoes of Milwaukee. 


Miss Nancibelle Grant, 
daughter of Mrs. Frederick E. Grant of 
Bernardsville, New Jersey, to Mr. Aubrey 
McEwan Haines, son of Mrs. Andrew L. 
’ Cobb of Morristown, New Jersey. 


GREENE-LAWRENCE. Miss Catherine 
Greene, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Giles P. 
Greene of Scarsdale, New York, to Mr. 
Douglass Buchanan Lawrence, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Lawrence of Scarsdale. 


GranT-HAIneEs. 


At the World’s Fair. Prince Mirza Sag- 
haphi, diplomat and lecturer, and the 
Princess on the Ford private balcony. 


of the 


GrosvENoR-CoLtins. Miss Caroline Gros- 
venor, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. William 
Grosvenor of Providence, to Mr. Clarkson 
A. Collins, 3rd, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarkson Collins, Jr., of Providence. 


HeatH-WHiITLock. Miss Philbin Heath, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred R. Heath 
of Hewlett, Long Island, to Mr. Bache 
McEvers Whitlock, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bache M. Whitlock of Hewlett. 


HERRICK-STICKNEY. Miss Eleanor Her- 
rick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. 
Herrick of Woodwere, Long Island, to Mr. 
Albert Stickney, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Stickney of New York. 


HosmMeEr-Loomis, Mrs. Virginia Davis 
Hosmer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Jefferson Davis of Cincinnati, to Mr. Alfred 
Lee Loomis, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred L. Loomis of Tuxedo Park, 
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Greenwich bride. Mrs. Richard S. Jackson, 
the former Miss Mary F. Mathes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, James M. Mathes. 
The Jacksons are living in Hartford, 


HUNTINGTON-BRAMHALL, Miss Leslie 
Alice Huntington, daughter of Mrs. James 
Rudolph Brehm of Pasadena, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Dexter Bramhall, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cabot Bramhall of Boston. 


Kent-GitBert. Miss Eileen Kent, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Kent of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, to Mr. David T. 
Gilbert, son of Mr. and Mrs. Allyn Gilbert 
of Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


The SPUR 


Moment — 


PENNOYER-SCHILLING, Miss Frances 
Tracy Pennoyer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Geddes Pennoyer of Locust Valley, 
Long Island, to Mr. August Hamilton 
Schilling, son of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Schilling of San Francisco. 


Ropinson-RyaN. Miss Ruth Robinson, 
daughter of Mrs. J. Randolph Robinson of 
Westbury, Long Island, to Mr. Theodore §. 


Ryan, son of Mrs. Sarah’ Tack Ryan_ of 
Montreal and Mr. Allan A. Ryan of New 
York. 

SEWALL-Scoviz. Miss Elinor Sewell, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Callan 
of Bronxville, New York, to Mr. Samuel 
Barton Scovil, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lorne Scovil of Morrisville, New Jersey. 


SHIVERICK-JONES, “Miss Beatrice Cornell 


Shiverick, daughter of Mr. Charles Soir. ~~ made her debut. Photo: Hal Phyfe. iF 


tick of Great Neck, Long Island, to’ Mr. 


Expert horsewoman. Miss Susan Briggs, 
daughter’ of Mr. and Mrs. Walter O. 
Briggs, of Detroit, and the fiancée of 
Mr. Everett Fisher, of the same city. 


Arthur Weeks Jones, Jr., son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Arthur W. Jones of Port Washington, 


New York. 


Stespins-Heypt. Miss Marion Stebbins, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Steb- 
bins of New York, to Mr. Herman A. 
Heydt, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Heydt of New York. 


TayLor-LaNIER. Miss Katherine Cowen- 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY 


1—Stuart Gatewood Gib- 
boney 
November 5—Harry Worcester Smith 
November 11—David 1, Walsh 
Maude Adams 
13—Louis Demlitz Brandeis 
15—William Vincent Astor 
William Averell Harri- 
man 
November 16—Huntington Gilchrist 
Lawrence Tibbett 
George S. Kaufman 
November 19—Mrs, Reginald de Koven 


November 


November 
November 


Kerr-Lypecker. Miss Laurie Bell Kerr, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chichester_C. 
Kerr of West Orange, New Jersey, to Mr. 
Robert C. Lydecker, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
eh een A. Lydecker of Glen Ri lige, New 
ersey. 


MeEtton-Leonarp. Miss Jane Mellon, 


daughter of Mr. Edward P. Mellon of New ~ 


York, to Mr. Craigh Leonard, son of Mrs. 
Adelaide S: Leonard and Mr. Stephen J. 
Leonard of New York. 


Moecket-Corsin. Miss Elizabeth Guild 
Moeckel, daughter of Mrs. Louis C. 
Moeckel of New York, to Mr. Robert Stock- 
ton Corbin, son of Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Corbin of West Orange, New Jersey. 


Murray-Byers. Miss Rosamond Murray, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bradley 
Murray of New York, to Mr. Buckley M. 
Byers, son of Mr. Frederic Byers of 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


November 20—Walter E. Edge 
Claude G. Bowers 
November 21—Herbert Lee Pratt y 
Charles Hammond Gib- 


son 

November 22—Sir Charles Gordon , 
John Nance Garner ¢ 

November ears et \Henry Vander- 
i 


November 25—Gordon S. Rentschler 

November 28—Edward Raymond Burke 

November 29—Joseph E., Davies 

November Sh gga Evans Hughes, 
F. 


hoven Taylor, daughter of Mrs. Cowen- 
hoven Taylor of New York, to Mr. Henry 
Lanier, Jr.. son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Lanier of New York. 


TRUESDALE-Woop. Miss Anne Robeson 
Truesdale, daughter of Mr. and 
Joseph R. Truesdale of Westbury, Long 
Island, to Mr. John Clark Wood, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sample Wood of 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Veit-MarsH. Miss Mary Amelie Veit, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Charles 
Veit of New York, to Mr. Cooper Marsh, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Marsh of 
New York. 


~ Wi uiaMs-CuHEw. Miss Barbara Dale 

Williams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 

E. Williams, Jr., of Ardmore, 

vania, to Mr. Samuel Chew, son of Mrs. 

Benjamin Chew of Radnor, Pennsylvania. 
i 


Mrs. 


Pennsyl- . 


Summer debutante. Miss Muriel Maddox, 
daughter of Captain Charles Hamilton 
Maddox, U. S. N., and Mrs, Maddox of 
Washington and Newport, where she; 


Woop-Gray. Miss Margaret Maclean 
Wood, daughter of Mrs. Wilbor ome 
Wood of Santa Barbara, to Mr. Horace — 
Gray, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Horace © 
Wood of San Francisco. ¢ 


Weddings 


November 2. Miss Patricia Eleanor Paine, 
daughter of Mrs. Whiting Paine of Cor: 
genes to Mr. John Louis Hamilton; Coral 

ables. : : 


November 7. Miss Dorothy Mary Flagg. 
daughter of Mr. and Riis 5 Griswold 
Flagg of Radnor, Pennsylvania, to Mr. 
Livingston L.. Biddle, Jr.; Church of the . 
Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Births 


Dottarp, Mr, and Mrs. William A. s, 
(Mary Hobart Duel), a daughter, Sheila 


Hobart Dollard; New York, September : 
sixteenth, a 
Iaccact, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Thayer’ i 


(Hope Norton), a daughter, Hope Thayer 
Taccaci; New York, September eighteenth. 


Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. John Herrick — 
(Mary Keen Richardson), a son, Herrick 
Jackson; New Haven, Connecticut, Septem- 
ber thirteenth. 


Charity Events 
November 7. Bundles for Britain Ball; 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


November 7. Recital by Kirsten Flagstad 
oe eS Children’s Aid Society; Carnegie 
fall, } i 


_ November 8. Sixty-First Charity Ball; 
the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. f 


November 23. Head-dress Ball; Belleyue- — 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 


December 5. Grosvenor 
House Ball; Ritz-Carlton. 


Recently wed. Mr. Alan Lyle Corey, Ae, 
and the former Miss Patricia Grace, of 
Old Westbury. Photo: Bert Morgan. — 


Ser Ss 


At Southport. Mrs. Charles Sherwood September bride, Mrs. Walker Gentry Debutante. Miss Geraldine F. Bradley, Of Tuxedo Park. Miss Lillian Talmage 
Munson, of New York; the former Miss Buckner, who was Miss Helen Mary granddaughter of Mrs. Ernest R. Adee, of Mitchell, daughter of the John Murray 
Marjorie Oatman at her summer home on Watson, daughter of the Thomas J. Wat- New York, who will give a dinner dance Mitchells: a debutante guest of honor at 
the Connecticut shore. Photo: A. Laviosa. sons of New York. Photo: Jay Te Winburn. for her next month. Photo: Hal Phyfe. the autumn ball. Photo: Hal Phyfe. 


Grand manner. Mr. F. Ambrose Clark drives his guests to the Meadow Brook Cup 

and Hayes Memorial races at Broad Hollow House, his estate in the fashionable 

Westbury section of Long Island. At these events automobiles are not allowed 

in the racecourse area; it is shanks’ mare unless one is on or behind a horse. Mr. 

Clark is among the few who have kept up faithfully and consistently through all 
the years the highly important coaching tradition. 


. = = 7 = «. == 158 4 i de P. 
At Newport’s Casino. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and her guests for the duration, Debutante. Miss Frederica 
daughter of the R. Fulton Cuttings, the Honorable Pamela Mountbatten and the Honorable Patricia Mountbatten, kin Lawrence, daughter of the Herbert R. 
ne of George VI. At right her grandchild, Cornelia Davis. Photos: Bert Morgan. : Lawrences, of Tuxedo Park. 


of New York and Glen Head. 
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By Harry WorcESTER SMITH 


Founder of The Masters of Foxhounds Association of America 


5 PORTSMEN of the olden days and those which 
follow may well bless Peter Beckford for ‘Thoughts 
on Hunting, A Series of Familiar Letters to a Friend.” 
The author was a relative of the celebrated William 
Beckford. In addition to being an ardent fox hunter, 
he was also a scholar. It is said, “He would bag a 
fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels 
in Italian and direct the economy of the stable in 
exquisite French.” . 

For the frontispiece of his work, which has now 
become the foxhunters’ Bible, he selected the ex- 
quisite illustration, Diana preparing for the chase, by 
Bartolozzi, which the latter executed at the age of 
fifty, after he had come to England to live. 

Beckford’s letters placed the sport of fox hunting 
on a high plane, which it has still maintained, and 
the illustrations of Beckford’s Hounds indicate that - 
his servants were perfectly turned out and his pack 
in 1771 were the type really to hunt the night trail 
of a fox, contra to running a hot fox from cover at Beckford’s Hounds and Hunt servants at Steepleton. From the noted painting by Sartorius. 
eleven o’clock, now the way in England. They were 
lean and keen and the exact counterpart of our 
present-day American fox-killing hound. 

Hunting the fox has from its inception been a sport 
that all manner of men might follow and enjoy, and 
~. one of the most ardent fox hunters of all time was — 
the Reverend John Russell (1795-1883), whose black 
hunting coat,-breeches and boots, that showed the 
_ wear of the wet swamps and bushes of Exmoor, to- 
gether with his grand head and bearded face, always 
topped by a silk hat, were welcome wherever the fox, 
hare or stag were hunted. When the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England held its meeting at Plymouth, 
Russell, by command of the Prince of Wales, was 
invited by Admiral Sir Henry Keppel to meet His 


} 


o 


1] 


The Rockaway Hunt in 1887; J. V. Chelminski’s painting, now at the Willard in Washington. 


Royal Highness at dinner at Admiralty “At a dinner one evening a Mr. Gray 


House, where the distinguished party (a veteran of well-nigh great renown) 
assembled. Among those present was asked the Reverend John, ‘Do you think 
the splendid Lord Charles Beresford, fox hounds were an original” species?’ 


then flag lieutenant to the Admiral. Said Rev. John, ‘What do you mean? 
Again in 1873, he spent a week at Did they come out in the ark? Of course 
Marham Hall, the country-seat of Mr. they did. Why else should there have == 
Harry Villiebois, where the Prince of been a brace of foxes there?’ ” 
Wales and a party of friends had gath- Another grand sporting parson was 
ered for six hunting days to follow Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, Bart., from the 
Lord Portsmouth’s hounds and also have = Church of England of the time when 
a day or two with the “Stars of the  livings were openly bought and sold; an 


West,” and the West Norfolk hounds. advertisement might occasionally be seen 
It is said that Russell found the thought in which a pastor unblushingly sought 
of this party irresistible and jumped at “a curacy” in a good sporting country 
the invitation as a trout would at a — where the duty was light and the neigh- 
May fly. _ borhood convivial. Indeed, a hunting 


Later he spent Christmas week at parson has been—known to perform 
Sandringham as guest of the Prince and — divine service with a hunting coat and 
Princess of Wales, attended the annual top boots under his surplice. Bate- 
tenants ball and even at seventy-eight Dudley kept a pack of hounds, and was 
years of age told how he had “regained most successful in sport and in love. 
the vigor of youth” and brought back There is a beautiful painting of him 
at least for one night the “freshness of | by Gainsborough showing him standing 
morning.” For, a little before the clock in a long coat, reaching to his knees, 
struck twelve, a few minutes before the open at the collar, with a lace front, 
hour when the old year had passed away, and a white waistcoat. He wore black 
he received an intimation that the silk shorts and silk stockings, showing 
Princess was about to favor him with a beautiful leg. 


her hand and welcome the incoming One of the most famous clerics was 
Bartolozzi’s “Diana” is a very fit frontispiece for year by taking him as her partner. the Reverend Cecil Legard, editor of 
) Fetes Beckford’s immortal “Thoughts on. Hunting. The Reverend John was a sought-after — the English “Fox Hound Kennel Stud 


dinner guest on account of his wealth — Book.” Born in 1843, twenty-four years 
of anecdotes and repartee and it is said: later he rode (Continued on page 44) 


Done in India ink, by T. B. Marshall, on dessert 
napkins in the manner perfected by the Misses D’Oyly. 


Photos by ou: H. Shaljan n. 
This unusual set of twelve hunting scenes was pre- 
sented to the Reverend John Russell by the artist. 


© Department of 


This grand old black walnut tree glorifies the Downingtown, Pennsylvania, homestead of Ellis Y. Brown, Jr. it has 
guarded from sapling days, the while it has given abundantly of its fruit year after year. Courtesy John W. Hershey. 


NUT TREES FOR YOURSELF .. as well as for posterity 


) \ HOEVER it was that said a man plants nut trees for his grandchildren did not utter any 
great shakes of a truism. For in his time Nature, with or without squirrel aid, saw to it 
that nuts got a-sprouting and that seedlings waxed apace for the benefit of posterity. Man’s 
share in the resultant benefit to his kind was negligible. 

In this day and generation it is different. The dawn of a new era came to nut-bearing 
trees with the turn of the century to which the automobile, the wireless and the perfected 
“flying machine” have contributed such epoch-making character. And in two score years the 
new dawn has become a new day. No longer need one think of nut-bearing trees in terms 
of the remote future. Thinking may be done, say, in terms of apple trees. In other words, 
one. may plant nut trees with about the same expectation as to the first fruits of culture. 

Long ago it was demonstrated that an oriental chestnut seedling could produce a burr or 


more at the tender age of two and a hybrid chestnut when a year or so older. As to grafted 


By Warr JoHNSON 
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walnuts and hickories, they are likely to show one a little 
for his pains so early in life as the second to the fourth year 
after transplanting. Then there is the heartnut; and on 
very young nursery stock of this rare variant of the common 
and quite hardy walnut of Japan, which bears a rather striking 
resemblance to the tropical fountain tree, an initial nut-cluster 
has been known to appear. 

All of which makes for a country place’s gladdening of the 
owner’s heart; whether his acres be few or many, he can now 
set his mind on a new crop-tree that will reward him as quickly 
and as well as the prime favorite among fruit trees. Even 
the owner of a suburban house on a small plot has his door- 
yard opportunity. Thanks to that marvelous hastening fac- 
tor, grafting, which has had a wonderful development since 
1900 and more than twenty years ago had paved the way for 
Cornell University’s first course on nuciferous trees. This 
revolutionary movement has naturally included hybridization, 
which has been a great work in itself and is still-:moving toward 
superior accomplishments. There is breeding and more breed- 
ing, not only for finer quality of nut meats and thinner shells, 
but for varieties resistant to besetting ills in the way of insects 
and fungous growths. 

So the would-be grower of a fascinating tree crop stands— 
with everything save the planting cut out for him. The sole 
preliminary consideration is that buying be done with the 
guidance of the voice of wisdom. Avoid hokum by going to 
a dealer of known reliability; tell him what your soil, climate 
and other circumstances having to do with culture are and 
he will let you know frankly whether what you think you 
want is what you ought to have. There is no use wasting your 
time and money on the pecan if the English walnut is the 
tree for you. 

From planting time on it will be watching and waiting 
for the most part. Nature takes good care of nut trees, which 
call for a minimum of pruning. She will not, however, keep 
cattle from nibbling off the foliage or woodchucks, rabbits 
and field mice away from the tempting bark. There should 
be protection wherever needed; rabbits do not like the taste 
of whitewash and field mice are barred by wire netting. 

Of the native trees that have been carried along on the wave 
of improvement, the black walnut has not only the widest 


Thanks to the scientific grafting of these days, that excellent hybrid, 
the Thomas black walnut, will bear nuts in your time, as well as 
for the benefit of your grandchildren. Courtesy J. F. Jones Nurseries. 


range—from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and westward as far 
as the Rockies—but it possesses a grandeur commanding nothing 
short of awe. Whether an oldster is a monarch of the forest 
or guarding proudly, as well as nobly, the entrance to a home- 
stead where—like Topsy—it just grew. What a pity that men 
long since gathered unto their fathers did not have the fore- 
sight to line highways with them to give shade to descendants 
faring forth. True, the black walnut does have the fault 
of the horse chestnut: the leaves turn and fall all too soon. 
But the fruit of the tree lingers long on the branches and 


contributes a touch of picturesqueness to the early autumn 


landscape. 

The black walnut, your nurseryman will tell you, is no 
longer the tree of the wild. To you, who have no notion of 
planting for grandchildren as yet unborn, he will talk of that 
outstanding grafted variety—the Thomas—which originated at 
King of Prussia, not far from Philadelphia. ‘This is a fast 
grower, the kernels have a particularly fine flavor and it is not 
finicky about either soil or climate. It appears to be the leader 
for growing on a large scale. For the home grounds, however, 


the Stabler might be more highly recommended. Of Maryland 


origin, it is the best for cracking as the shell is relatively thin. 
It is the slower grower of the two; but as a tree it is the 
handsomer. Still more ornamental, you may be told, is the 


Ohio—which came out of the Buckeye State and is an early 


and heavy bearer. Then there are the newer and highly thought 
of Elmer Meyers and the Ten Eyck. 

Or the dealer may first point out to his inquirer the par- 
ticular merit of the Persian walnut, which has long been com- 
monly known as “English”—which it (Continued on page 41) 


A pecan tree to northwest of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, which offers proof 
enough of the hardiness of this nut. Standing seventy-five feet high, 
it has a bumper crop for the local market. Courtesy John W. Hershey. 
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By Wess RuopEs 


Wedding 


HUS was heralded the artist whose one-man show is the 
present concern of the ever alert Museum of Modern Art. But 
rightly enough, as well as startlingly enough. For Candido 
Portinari, still a little under forty, is the foremost painter of 
the great republic to southward. 

There are Brazilians who are free to say that this highly 
prolific artist libels his native land in portrayals of life there. 
That is idle fault-finding, however. Portinari makes no preten- 
sion of covering, by drawings as well as paintings, life typical 
of all Brazil. Rather he prefers to confine his art for the most 
part to the people of the southern hill country where the dark 
green of the coffee foliage stands out so wonderfully against the 
‘erra roxa—that good red earth which (Continued on page 45) 


Sao Joao Festival 


By Margoric KERN 


STRIKING a delicate balance between tradition and the modern manner in its ex- 
terior design, the house of Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Staude, Jr., in Hollywood goes unreserv- 
edly modern in its interiors. Outside, the long low lines flow easily into a mood of quiet 
and repose, but within doors the designers, Honor Easton and Alyne Whalen, have 
stepped up the tempo to a more vigorous rhythm. Interesting woods, richly simple tex- 
tiles and surfaces, thoughtful restraint in placing ornament, all give the rooms strength 
and distinction. 

Because Mrs. Staude (Marguerite Brunswig) is a sculptress, the austere simplicity that 
tunes this Southern California home to today’s living has an added raison d’étre here. 
Against grass-cloth walls the products of the sculptor’s art strike the eye with effective 
impact. It is a house of heads—one encounters them in bronze or marble or terra cotta 
in most of the rooms and the halls—and of other sculptured forms, such as the tree 
trunk seen on the pedestal in the living room. The spirit of this house is inevitably 
the spirit of forms, and the muted background releases space and air for their ade- 
quate display. 

Color notes in the living room are the light green couch, coral leather chairs, coral 
and gray-beige upholstered love seat, shades of red in the modern Hungarian wool tapes- 


OF TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY 


The rear terrace provides 
desirable privacy for out- — 
door living, while the wide 
ovethang protects _ the 
windows from the sun.” 
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dwood, with brown and beige furnishings in harmony. 
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The study (below) 


This chest of drawers expresses the beauty of 
primavera as well as excellence of contemporary 
style. The painting is modern Mexican art. 


The especially designed dining table, with inch-thick 
glass top, and the chairs, covered colorfully with coral 
leather, to go with it are. of very rich Oriental walnut. 


try by Pekary over the fireplace and the leather bindings of a 


books. The rugs and draperies are warm beige. Oriental walnut 
is used for the tables and chairs, natural mahogany for the fire- 
place cupboards and bookshelves, while oak squares make the 
floor. 

In the dining room ell which may be shut off from the living 
room by a rolling walnut screen, the table is attractively placed 
close to the terrace window for a view of the garden. Above a 
specially designed base of curved and straight partitions, the 
table top of one inch thick plate glass invites the light to its 
polished surface from outside. A large mirror in the opposite 
wall adds its reflecting power to double the apparent space of 
the room. Handwoven draperies of Cheney silk, running like 
a flowing fall of water along the terrace windows, tie the long 
rear wall into a single unit. Extra dining room chairs in coral 
leather serve as occasional chairs in the living room. 

Next to the living room is a study with walls and woodwork 
in natural California redwood. Another bold-colored tapestry 
by Pekary hangs aboye the fireplace. A leather couch is saddle 


“brown and the chic skirts of the curtains are banded in brown 


and tan chenille on cellophane. 
Of the three bedrooms, the master suite has the beauty of 


specially selected primavera, the creamy yellow color of the wood 
being complemented by yellow-beige walls and yellow-gold — 


draperies with appliqued wool in blue-green. The bed and its 
embracing shelves are centered in the east wall, flanked by in- 
teresting corner windows above a dressing table on one side and 
a seat on the other. The bed cover is in shades of green and the 
tufted carpet is gray-emerald green. An especially attractive 
piece is the primavera ‘chest of draws. Above, a folding frame 
of hand-carved wood encloses a modern painting by a Mexican 
artist—a strikingly effective picture very well placed. 


Selected primavera wood gives character to the furni- 

ture of the master suite, with emerald green and 

shades of yellow. as tones in the decorative scheme. 
Photos: Fred R. Dapprich. 
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An old French tray of painted tin, Persian 
in design and thellow green in color. Lord 
& Taylor. Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 


Black and gold lacquer on pa- 
pier maché, from nineteenth 
century England. Lois Shaw, Inc. 


A rare and delicately executed tray of silver in the manner of Chippen- - 
dale. Made by John Carter in London in 1775. From James Robinson, Inc. 


ecorative Says of Oe. Days 


A FEW generations ago, no well-appointed dining room was 
quite complete in its décor without a handsome tray on the side- 
board or server. These trays were meant primarily for show, 
hence the often elaborate and colorful designs. 

Today, old trays are sought, out eagerly. There is a certain 
naive charm to many of the old designs that somehow is lacking 
in modern copies; the colors have a quality that the years have 
not dimmed. As pure decoration or as useful tea-time accessories, 


these trays of the past have distinct appeal. 


varge serving tray of heavy tin with fruits and flowers gayly sprinkled over 
ctorian surface. From Lord & Taylor. Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 


Butterflies and posies in every hue lend their charm to this 
sage green tea tray of papier maché. From Lois Shaw, Inc. 


M ORE years ago than I like to figure out; 1 thought that 
about the grandest dog in the world was one named Spot that 
belonged to a neighbor. He was about everything that a dog 
could be. He never seemed to get tired of chasing a ball or 
a stick and he was extremely intelligent. 

I gauged that intelligence by the way he teamed up with 
the horse and the family surrey. He would trot along under 
the front axle, his nose just seeming to miss the horse’s heels. 
If it got particularly dusty, he would sometimes trot beside 
the horse, but he spaced himself ordinarily so that the dust 
from the hoofs rose behind him. 


It seemed to me to be especially smart of him to stay under 

es the carriage when it rained. Looking back at it now, I don’t 
remember what he used to do about the mud that the horses 

Ps spe: _ must have thrown up. Maybe he was a complete mess when 


he got home from rainy day excursions but I don’t recall 

. ever having noted that he did not look clean. It does seem, 

2 Ot) looking back, that on really bad days he was left at home and 

possibly he was not as adroit at dodging the mud as I thought 
he was. 

While the horse and buggy days have gone, as some of our 

D ALM ATI A statesmen remind us, the breed of dog so closely identified 
with them and represented ‘by my childhood playmate, Spot, 
remains, That is the Dalmatian, the sleek-coated white dog 

By Artuur Rotanp with the liberal sprinkling of spots. 

What unquestionably brought Dalmatians over into this 
horseless era without any change of standard and a minimum 
loss of popularity, is unquestionably that friendliness and 
intelligence which were the outstanding traits of Spot. Only 
a few weeks ago I had that fact brought home to me by the 
achievement of a Dalmatian named Jo in becoming the first 
representative of her species to win a Utility Dog title in 
obedience work. : 

The accomplishment of Io is not unusual. Representatives 
of a number of other breeds have U.D. titles and more 
varieties are being added all the time. What made Jo’s title 
unusual was the fact that she was ten years old when she won 
it and not until thirteen months (Continued on page 48) 


. =. Mrs. H. W. Mestrell handling her Io in an obedience test. 
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These likely puppies, born last May and the off- 

spring of Ch. Gorgeous Hussy and Sunday Suit, 

are owned by Mrs. Leonard W. Bonney, whose 

Tally-Ho Kennels are at Oyster Bay and who is 

seen here with her Ch. Cruiser. Also hers is 

Ch. Tally-Ho, the best in show at the Reading 
exhibition last September. 


Bobwhite is a-calling of a frosty morning. 


By FRANK FORESTER 


Coming here from London, where he was born in 1807, Frank Forester—the 
pen name of William Henry Herbert—had in his day no small degree of 
popularity as novelist, poet and writer on sports. But after suicide brought his 
life to a close in New York, this in 1858, his well-earned reputation drifted 
sadly in the direction of oblivion. Fortunately there was a turn of the tide 
fifteen years or so ago. The sportsman of true caliber began to realize that 
here was a man after his own heart—a man who looked with a poet’s mind 
on Nature and the creatures of her wild. So to libraries of the discerning were 
added “Field Sports of the United States,” “Frank Forester and his Friends” 
and “The Horse and Horsemanship in the United States”—all “collector’s 
items” now, but differing in market value.—Ep1rTor. : 


Reward of long watching for ducks to 


Where it is still fairly plentiful the prairie chicken provides prime sport. 


N OVEMBER is upon us—hearty, brown, healthful Novem- 


_ ber, harbinger of his best joys to the ardent sportsman, and best 


beloved to him of all the months of the great annual cycle; 
November, with its clear, bracing, western breezes; its sun, 
less burning, but how far more beautiful. than that. of fierce 
July, as tempered now and softened by the rich, golden haze 
of Indian summer, quenching his torrent rays in its mellow, 
-liquid lustre, and robing the distant hills with wreaths of 
purple light, half mist, half shrouded sunshine; November, 
with its wheat and buckwheat stubbles, golden or bloody red; 
with its sere maize leaves rustling in the breeze, whence the 
quail pipes incessant; with its gay woodlands flaunting in their 
many-colored garb of glory; with its waters more clearly calm, 
more brilliantly transparent than those of any other Season; 
November, when the farmer’s toils have rendered their reward, 
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and his reaped harvests glut his teeming garners, so that he too, 
like the pent denizen of swarming cities, may take his leisure 
with his gun “in the wide vale, or by the deep wood-side,” 
and enjoy the rapture of those sylvan sports in which he may 
not participate in sweltering July. 

In truth there is no period of the whole year so well adapted, 
both by the seasonable climate, and the state of the country, 
shorn of its crops, and not now to be injured by the sportsman’s 
steady stride, or the gallop of his high-bred setters, both by the 
abundance of game in the cleared stubbles and the sere wood- 
lands, and by the aptitude of the brisk, bracing weather, for 
the endurance of fatigue, and the enjoyment of manful exer- 
cise, as this our favorite November. 

In this month, the beautiful Ruffed Grouse, that mountain- 
loving and man-shunning hermit, (Continued on page 50) 
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Inspired by the idea of the “print room,” this piece from Doddington Hall, 
Lincoln, has a blue background for pictures in chiaroscuro that are typical 
of the taste of the period, about 1775. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


With green, brown and red figuring in- 
terestingly in the pattern and probably 
printed from wood-blocks. Originally in 
the Chantry, Dursley, it dates from about 
1700. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


By C. C. OMAN 


ghee greatest event in the history of wallpapers in the — 
eighteenth century was undoubtedly the introduction of — 
printing in distemper colors. The exact date when this new 
technique began to be used is not known, A French 
writer in the 1760’s declared it to be a recent English in- 
vention; but Robert Dossie in his “‘Handmaid of the Arts,” 
written in 1758 and published six years later, described the 
process as a matter of course. A paper which can probably 
be dated to about 1761 has been discovered at the Public — 
Record Office. S 

An interesting early example of this technique was used 
in the binding of a copy of Robert Manwaring’s “Chair- — 
maker’s Guide,” in 1766, bearing the bookplate of Horace 
Walpole. Technically it is undoubtedly inferior to J. B. 
Jackson’s efforts in oil-colors. ‘There can be no doubt, 
however, that its blue, green, yellow and two shades of red 
were printed in distemper. 

A more interesting design appears in a paper from the 
Chantry, Dursley, Glos. Though it is often very difficult 
to distinguish between papers colored by stencils and those 
produced with wood-blocks, the probabilities in this case 
favor the latter method. The principal colors are green, 
red, and brown. It is curious to note that the sleeping cat 
which appears in this paper has been printed from an — 


1S temper 


- engraved copper Se, At Temple Newsam there is another ex- 
ample of mixed wood-block and copper-plate printing. 

The introduction of distemper printing did not by any means 
put an end to the manufacture of papers colored by other methods. 
As late as 1778 it was necessary to issue a special warning to excise 
_ officers to beware a peculiar form of evading the wallpaper tax 
j —by hanging the walls with plain paper which was afterward col- 

ored by hand. A curious paper, dating from about 1770, is a 
_ hand-colored etching. It forms part of a complete hanging for 
a room and was composed of a number of different sheets some 
| with figure subjects and the rest with birds and flowers in imitation 
of the well-known varieties of Chinese papers. 
| Shortly after the middle of the century another unusual variety 
_ of paperhanging was evolved. The idea of the “print room,” I 
gather from Horace Walpole, was originated by George Brudenell, 
fourth Earl of Cardigan; but it was soon adopted and elaborated 
by Thomas Chippendale. The walls were first hung with a simple 
monochrome paper. On this was then pasted a frieze usually con- 
sisting of swags of fruit and flowers, while lower down were ar- 
ranged numerous engraving and etchings with their edges trimmed 


_ and outlined with paper borders imitating frames. Quite a num- 
__ ber of country houses still possess their “print rooms” hung with the 


works of Hogarth and Piranesi, while contemporary literature and 
household accounts give ample evidence of their extensive use. 

The popularity of these alternatives to the ordinary wallpaper 
printed in distemper colors was probably due in part to the care- 
lessness with which many samples of the latter were executed. 
Though Jackson’s papers in the middle of the century show a per- 
_ fect registration of the blocks, many papers produced a generation 
later are most faulty in this respect. 

A paper from peocngion, Hall, Lincoln, is clearly inspired by 
_ the idea of the “print room.” The background is blue, while the 
little pictures in chiaroscuro are very typical of a period which 
loved Dresden statuettes and-richly decorated snuffboxes. 

_ Among the less pleasing designs of the period may be classed 
the Gothic papers which appear to have been rather popular. 
_ Horace Walpole recounts how he hung in the hall at Strawberry 
Hill a wallpaper imitating the stone paneling on the chantry of 
_ Prince Arthur in Worcester Cathedral. He had it colored yellow 

in the mistaken idea that the original was of brass. 

% In about 1780 an interesting attempt was made to revive Jack- 
son’s idea of perspective wallpaper composed of large architectural 
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designs having recesses filled with reliefs and statuary, or printed 
pictures simulating oil-paintings. The name of the enterprising 
firm which made these papers is not known, but at least four 
examples of its work survive. Two of these are hanging in old 
houses in America and are-practically identical with the one at 
_ Harington House, Bourton-on-the-Water. The paper at Eltham 
Lodge, Kent, differs from the rest in that the decoration is purely 
‘ _ sculptural, while the background imitates oak paneling. When 
i seen in the environment for which they were designed—the en- 
_ trance halls and landings of large country houses—these papers are 
distinctly effective. It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity 
with which each statue or relief was cut out and pasted in its 
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Unusual in that it is etched and colored by hand, about 1770, this was 
part of a complete hanging for a room. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The excavations at Pompeii were another source of inspiration 
for the wallpapers of the late eighteenth century. Designs based 
on Roman wall-paintings seem, however, to have been rarer in 
England than they were in France—where they were reproduced 
most skillfully in the factory of the great paper-stainer, Reveillon. 
The full force of the neo-classical movement does not seem to have 
affected English wallpapers until the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when it had already acquired a certain coarseness. Among 
the English paper-stainers, Sheringham was celebrated for his 
arabesque designs in the Pompeian style; but, unfortunately, no 
example of his work has yet been identified. He appears to have 
employed two foreigners, Louis and Rosetti, as his designers. 

From the industrial point of view, the close of the eighteenth 
century left English paper-staining in a rather unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. In 1774 nearly six hundred and fifty thousand square yards 
of wallpaper had been exported, but since then the American 
colonies had been mostly lost. Taxation to meet the cost of the 
French Revolutionary War was placing increasing burdens on the 
manufacturers of paper-hangings. 

It must also be admitted that the English wallpapers of the late 
eighteenth century were usually artistically inferior to their French 
contemporaries. The artistic balance between the paper-stainers 
of the two nations was not affected by the French Revolution, 
although the most important wallpaper factory in Paris was burnt 
by a mob and two prominent manufacturers were guillotined. 

Although concentration on technical progress was in itself evi- 
dence of the intellectual vitality of the English paper-stainers, the 
tendency to minimize the importance of the designer’s work was 
an ominous development. Some excellent designs were produced 
in England in the late eighteenth century, but it is difficult to 
‘review the period without observing the seeds of many of the 
tares which William Morris sought to eradicate fifty years later. 


A desk lamp for the contemporary room. This lamp is made with 
a fluorescent bulb, which gives off no heat and produces a 
clear white light for reading or writing. Kurt Versen Co. 


The vase forming the base of this lamp is delicate blue +. 
Rookwood pottery with clematis design in soft colors ie 
which are repeated in the eggshell taffeta shade. Crest Co. 


Copy of an old French oil | 
lamp of pierced brass, with the » 
wick key. concealing a three- ? 
way lighting switch. Crest Co. A 


White swans add graceful proportions to this base of A mulberry landscape on peach porcelain ground adds in- “4 
Lenox china. Available in peachbloom or gray, with shade terest to this decorative lamp. The base is spun brass, the 4 
of heavy ribbed silk to match or contrast. Paul Hanson Co. shade peach-colored silk with moss fringe. Paul Hanson Co. 


ert. Lis gracerully proportioned modern lamp has a Nand 
turned base of Central American primavera. The: shade is 
honan fabric in a neutral tone. A. J. Van Dugteren & Sons, Inc. 


Copied from an old silver candle- Graceful urn-shaped base, a fine ex- 
stick, a lamp with swinging arm ample of the art of the eighteenth- 
for desk or piano. Plaza Studios. century silversmith. Plaza Studios. 


Pevis (OTE IN WITH 


OUR DECORATIVE SCHE 


Above. A Sheffield candlestick w: 
the inspiration for this small fl 

lamp of exquisite proportions. T 
angle of the shade may be adjuste 
to use for reading. Plaza Studio 


* 


Modern in feeling, this large table lamp with sturdy column Restrained..plegance for the room of formal design. Molded 
of crystal and chromium. The opaque shade is of slipper crystal basé with bands of silver, the silk shade in swirl- 
satin in a deep and rich tone of’ red. Paul Hanson Co. ing folds and with a rolled edging. Paul Hanson Co. 
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A HOUSE PLANNED FROM THE 


INSIDE OUT 


By R. W. SExTon 


F OR many years, in this country as well as in Europe, it has been the habit 
of architects first to select the style of architecture to which the design of a home 
must conform and then to have the plans within the limits set by the style. Thus, 
the fireplace would have to be placed to suit the outside effect of the chimney, 
and light indoors would be received only from groups of windows that conformed 
to the fenestration demanded by certain periods of architecture, and so on. This 
system resulted as a general rule in handsome, well-codrdinated houses that 
were developed along a very definite architectural design; sometimes they. were 
comfortable and generally satisfactory; at other times important spaces were .un- 
lighted, a fireplace was in the wrong position, the stairway took up more space 
than was intended—all because architecture must dominate interior arrangement. 

Solon Gerscovici, in designing this house for Mr. and Mrs. Truman S. Saf- 
ford, followed what seemed to him a much more logical procedure. The, owners, 
both of whom expected that their new house would be Colonial in design, 
were somewhat surprised during their first conference with the architect that the 
question of style for exterior design was not even considered. Mr. Gerscovici 
was much more interested in questions about the interior and the life to be lead 
there. “How did they take care of the children in relation to meal time, to 
daytime sleeping? Did the children play alone or was there someone to watch 
them? Did the Saffords entertain a great deal, and if so, in what way? Would 
the laundry be done at home or sent out?” In this manner the architect and the 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Truman 
S. Safford at Riverside, Connecti- 
cut. Vermont slate shingles are 
used for the exterior walls, the 
colors green, gold and brown. 


Photographs: Richard Averill Smith, 1 
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winter winds blew. 
chitect submitted the plans incorporat- . 


ee 
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owners discussed the various advantages - 
of the site: where the view of the water 


was most interesting, from what direc- 
tion the prevailing summer breezes and 
Even when the ar- 


ing almost everything the owners want- 
ed he still had no elevation to show 
what the exterior of the house would be 
like. He claimed that until the plan 
of the house was settled and the placing 
of windows worked out ’to the own- 
ers’ satisfaction, it was impossible for 
him to finish any sketches. He pre- 


ferred to concentrate mainly on the me- 


chanics of living in the house and upon 
making the most of its natural environ- 


ment. 


Later the exterior design was com- 
pletely worked out from the plan. The 
owners were presented with a design 
that departed as much from the stylized 
Modern house as from the more amiable 
Traditional style. Mr. Safford felt at 
once that he had a home possessing a 
character all its own. The design had 
grown out of the life the family wished 
to live and out of the environment. Con- 
fidence in the practical good sense of 
this modern architect has been amply 


The interior was designed, with its 
overhead rafters and wide fireplace, 
to receive harmoniously the Colonial 
furniture which the Saffords possess. 


justified, by the perfect adjustment of 
the house to the family life without sac- 
rificing beauty or quality. A better 
house was obtained for the money than 
could have been bought or built in the 
same locality in a definitely standard- 
ized style. 

The use of slate shingles on the ex- 
terior is unusual in this country, though 
often seen in Europe. Pre-weathered 
Vermont slate was selected, the colors 
ranging from green and gold to brown. 
The foundation and chimneys were of 
brick laid up with white mortar. 

The interior of the house was de- 
signed for a harmonious blending of 
Modern lines and somewhat Tradi- 
tional furniture. Many of the fine pieces 
of antiques are heirlooms. One or two 
steps above the level of the living room 
is the dining room floor. ‘These two 
rooms are so closely related and har- 
monized that they seem one large space. 
The living room floor is carpeted from 
wall to wall, while the dining room is 
cork tiled. The kitchen is one of the most 
interesting rooms in the house. It is 
planned for the utmost efficiency, quite 
naturally, yet it has received a decora- 
tive treatment. (Continued on page 42) 


The dining room is two steps above the living room 
level. The floor is covered with cork tiles and the 
furniture is antique, including not a few fine heirlooms. 


Looking through the living room into the front 
entrance hall of this Modern-Traditional house. 


The kitchen is arranged for every possible con- 
venience. It is well lighted from the triple windows, 
protected by Venetian blinds, and the walls are 
hung with an appealing design of botany wallpaper. 


Morgan-Pace 
Stylized fruit mural in gay colors to 
add interest to a small dining room. 
Artist Paul Robertson, 


if HE versatile mural is coming more and more into its own as an 
important feature in the field of residential decoration. An ancient 
form of art, contemporary ways of living and the use of new materials 
have added freshness and interest to its application. 

Designed for the space it is to occupy, the mural becomes a part 
of the architectural scheme of the room. Large scenic murals covering 
entire walls have the happy faculty of extending the limits of the room 
almost indefinitely, as well as creating the illusion of bringing the 
outside in. Doors, not particularly interesting in themselves, may be 
turned into an important feature by the use of mural decoration. 

Many materials are being used today to create special effects. Lino- 
leum, carved, then painted and polished, has a mellow feeling—almost 
that of seasoned wood, Copper and other metals have been used 
effectively in rooms of contemporary design. Panels of carved glass 
illuminated indirectly have unusual charm. _ 

As a simple bit of decoration or as the center of interest of the 
room, the mural adds a note of individuality and distinction. 


One of a series of panels carved on a linoleum base, depicting scenes of old Williamsburg. 
The perspective. makes a small room seem to be very spacious. Artist Pierre Bourdelle. 


Samuel H, Gotts 


Empire reception hall with folding screen type doors in cream, marbleized black, brown and green to blend with nearby wall decoration. Artist Lydia Gardner 
Orme. 


Larry Gordon 


Regency motifs of deep red and green and a cornice of stars add distinction to 
a small dining room designed by Elaine Drake. Murals by Maurice Gordon. 


The signs of the zodiac in silver float in a blue sky on the wall of this 
children’s living room. Helen Reiners, decorator. Mural Paul Robertson. 


THE HORSE WORLD'S GREATEST STANDARDIZER 


By Burton STILLMAN 


\ HEN, way back in 1883, Mayor Franklin Edson 
opened officially the inaugural National Horse Show he 
took pains to point out definitely to the assemblage the 
object of what was to that day and generation a novel 
exhibition. This object was, he said, to improve the breed 
of all horses; no matter how the animals were employed, 
they were to be made better and more serviceable as time 
went on. 

And through this agency, nation-wide and to no small 
extent international, horses have become better and more 
serviceable. There is evidence of this all over the land; 
for the parent of every horse show in the United States 
has no end of offspring. Far from being dimmed by the 
glare of the automobile era, the horse age is shining with 
greater glory than ever. 

Year after year the National Horse Show Association, of 
which Cornelius Fellowes was the first president, has carried 
out its avowed purpose with unerring aim and increasing 
efficiency. It has been the great standardizer in the equine 
field—likewise the great educator of the masses. As Alfred 
B. Maclay once put it, the man in the street has been taught 
the difference between a Suffolk Punch and a Clydesdale. 

On all this the Association may look back with a satis- 
faction amounting to veritable pride. It has accomplished 
something—something so big that only the thoroughly 
informed among myriad horse-lovers have so much as an 


John McE. Bowman, under whose leadership the 
international jumping contests were inaugurated. 


$2 


Cornelius Fellowes, the National Horse Show’s eta 
president throughout its first quarter century. 


a el 


inkling of what lies behind a forthcoming National in 
Madison Square Garden. ‘The average observer thinks 
of each recurring exhibition as an entity. It is, in fact; 
but in a larger, and to me finer, sense it is the new and 
choicer fruit of a tree cultivated with rare skill for fifty- 
seven years. 

All this has been no easy accomplishment; because of 
circumstances over which it had no control, the National 
has downs as well as ups in its history. But never has it 
faltered; if one man could carry the torch no longer, 


there was always another to take it‘and go on with it to 


ward the goal of that October in 1883 when it was prophe- 
sied that “if the first day of the National Horse Show may 
be taken as an indication of its fortunes, it can hardly fail 
to be a success.” It has not failed to be this success—in 
stupendous achievement as well as in the matter of 
longevity. 

To pass over the long Fellowes regime, a full quarter 
of a century, it was not until Alfred G. Vanderbilt be- 
came the Association’s president—this in 1909—that The 
National Horse Show developed the hands-across-the-sea 
policy which has meant so much to it. First it was the 
British army officers, competing against our own represen- 
tatives from posts in various parts of the country, who 
started a fire of appeal to the public that has never glowed 
dimly save when the trials and tribulations of war-time — 
intervened. This they did sadly in the World War period, 
in the course of which came the untimely passing of Mr. 
Vanderbilt. There was a lagging of the National’s most 
spectacular feature until the reins were taken—from 1925 
to 1931—by the late John McEntee Bowman, under whose 
inspiring leadership there was not only a wider range of 
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Captain Ramiro Palafox, the sensational rider of 
the Mexican Army team, takes Aquila Blanca 
over a practice jump on Governor's Island. 


| European entries but a return of the compliment on the part of American of- 
; ; ficers. The succeeding president, J. Spencer Weed, and the present one, Amory 
E - L. Haskell, increased the good work of nightly international jumping contests 
over difficult obstacles by extending equally cordial invitations to Canada and 
the republics of Central America and South America. 
| Whether this equine exhibition in Madison Square Garden or opera at the 
Metropolitan ushers in the fashionable season in town has been a moot ques- 
tion for years. It remains a moot one and always will unless there is a simul- 
taneous opening as there was October 22, 1883, when the greatest of all horse 
shows and the greatest of all opera houses were brought into being. After all, 
the only thing that really matters is the continued existence of the National 
as an unwavering benefactor of the horse. 
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Your choice of several subjects in Paul 
Brown sporting drawings in a glass-topped 
cigarette box from Brooks Brothers. A es ie 


A dressing gown of 

soft printed English 

twill with polo 

player design. To 

order in his favorite 

color. From A. Sulka 
& Company. 


Waterproof watch of — stainless 
steel. Luminous dial and second 
hand. Edmond Frisch-E. Gubelin. 


checkers, fit 
Schlemmer. 


All his favorite games from chess to Chinese 
compactly in a pigskin case. Hammacher 


EO oer 


Ta mau 


Turnabout, a soft reversible sports jacket for crisp days on the 
golf course. Rainproof and chillproof, with leather piped 
pockets and zipper front. From Rogers Peet Company. 


For his desk, reading glass in cowhide case and cigarette box with game bird decoration 
in natural colors by Rossner. The book is for game records. Abercrombie & Fitch. 


Exquisite modern pendant and bracelet of glitter- 
ing rock crystal and onyx set in silver, de- 
signed by Wiwen Nilsson. Orrefors Galleries. 


Feminine desk set in bonbon pastel leather tooled in gold. In tempting shades of 
powder blue, pink, ivory and turquoise, and all washable. From Georg Jensen, Inc. 


A wee trick of a traveling clock only three and a half 
inches high, with space for two pet snap-shots. In pigskin, 
with or without alarm. Anita Gardner, New York. 


< Classic simplicity in this table 
mre i : lighter of silver and lucite 
Bait yr 3 by Ronson, At Ovington’s. 


For her handbag, a handsome trio in finest 
petit point, compact, cigarette lighter and 
case. At Hammacher Schlemmer. 


Compact little radio covered with hand-tooled 
leather. The set, by Emerson, operates on 
batteries or either current. Red, blue, brown 
C. P. Leathercrafts. 
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When you build your home = 


By Grorcr NELSON 


M UCH has been made of the changes 
in house design in recent years: the 
trend to modern, the more flexible plan, 
the new materials. In this process of 
change, equipment has played a role of 
primary importance. 

We are all familiar with Victorian 
houses, since no American community is 
without its share of these clumsy struc- 
tures; with their high ceilings; large 


windows and jigsaw fantasies. In this 


type, which after all is not so old, we 
have an interesting and instructive con- 
trast to the house of today. The house of 
1880 or 1890 was large: today’s is small. 
The former had a minimum of equip- 
ment: the latter is rapidly reaching a 
point where there is not much else. The 
pre-1900 home buyer purchased living 
space: today he gets machinery. 

Let the electricity fail in the modern 
dwelling and not only do the lights go 
out, but also the refrigerator, furnace, 


vacuum cleaner, radio and possibly the 


This fine eighteenth-century style Edwards clock- 
chime has the eight-note Westminster melody for 
the front door call-and the two-note for the rear. 


The St. Charles Manufacturing Company kitchen 
is along the most modern, fully equipped lines. 


water, will cease~to function as well. 
Fortunately the current does not fail 
very often, and the conveniences it 
makes possible are impressive. Neverthe- 
less, in purchasing these comforts the — 
average budget is often so badly dam- 
aged that there is comparatively little 
money left for the house itself. The 
problem facing the home builder of to- 
day involves a careful balancing of the it 
available funds for equipment and the 
funds for buying living space. = 
Where equipment is concerned, there 
are only two types of houses: those in 
the country, and those within easy reach 
of all the usual services. The rural 
house almost invariably needs a well 
with motor-driven pump and a pressure 
tank. If the well is more than twenty- 
two feet deep, a so-called deep well pump 
is required. Fuel for cooking was for- 
merly restricted to coal, wood or kero- 
sene in such residences. ‘Today the com- 
forts of gas or electricity can be enjoyed, 
thanks to the developments in electric 
ranges and in the rapid increase of the 
bottled gas industry. The use of electric 
current for cooking depends on rates, of 
course; where there is cheap govern- 
ment power or one of the economical 
home power plants it is quite feasible. 
Similarly, bottled gas, delivered by truck 
to the most remote localities, serves not 
only for cooking, but for heating water 
and even the house if desired. 
- Coal has also taken a new lease on 
life with the introduction of highly effi- 
cient stoves, originally developed in 
Sweden. The home power plant will be 
run on water, gasoline or Diesel oil. The 
first, of course, depends on the proximity 
of a water supply which can be cheaply 
converted into power. As a rule the ini- 
tial construction is expensive, but once — 
installed the hydro plant delivers its 
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Bottled gas, now serving half a million homes, 
gives this Pyrofax range the height of usefulness. 


Work-saving is the aim, and accomplishment, of 
the Monel sink in the Whitehead installation. 


The new Carrier portable humidifier, this one in 
walnut, is a veritable boon for home or office. 


Model, as well as modern is the Edison Electric 
Institute with dish-washing made quite simple. 


power extremely cheap. Diesels are now available in 
small sizes, but for the average house plant the gasoline 
zine is still the overwhelming favorite. Both types of 
engines generate a good deal of heat, as well as electricity, 
if such a plant is installed the owner would be well 
advised to consider, with expert assistance, the possibili- 
ties of utilizing this otherwise wasted energy. 

The kitchen and its equipment have been studied so 
thoroughly by manufacturers and planners that it hardly 
seems possible that any further improvements will be 
Actually there is room for a high degree 
of development. A major trend is the use of individually 
powered units for cooking. For instance, electric toast- 
ers, percolators, ete, are standard equipment. Separate 
roasters and broilers are now on the market, and they 
are highly efficient in their use of current. It is enurely 
possible that within the next decade or so the range will 
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be completely eliminated by such units, all of which 
could be comfortably operated at counter height. Such 
a development would make the kitchen a much more 
fiexible place to work. 

A similar trend in refrigeration may be in the offing. 
One of the large companies has just introduced a deep- 
freeze unit, in which perishable foods as well as already 
frozen foods can be kept for long periods. This suggests 
that the present mechanical refrigerator may split up into 
two or more units, each used for a special purpose. Such 
small pieces of equipment could well be taken off the 
floor and built as wall cabinets. Again, the trend would 
be towards greater convenience and flexibility. For the 
present, however, the kitchen remains a room built 
around three units, refrigerator, sink and stove, although 
it is even now possible to eliminate the range if one 
desires. 

Another trend in kitchens, worth serious thought on 
the part of the prospective builder, is the trend toward 
more space, with multiple use provided for. Dining, for 
instance, should be given more room than is customarily 
provided. In the maidless house an area for supervised 
play may be desirable. Room for a deep freezer might 
be provided, and the laundry equipment should also 
have a convenient location. All of these activities can 
be provided for, and pleasantly, in the newer kitchens, 
which are being given more color and charm. Cabinets 
with a natural wood finish, waterproofed, white metal 
sinks, bright composition flooring repeated on counter 
tops, and colorful blinds and curtains can make this 
room into as attractive and livable an imterior as the 
living room. ; 

Equipment for the remainder of the house consists of 
scattered pieces, since heating has already been discussed 
in a previous article. This may range from door chimes 
to unit air conditioners. The imvariable rule to be fol- 
lowed in the use of such equipment is that it be con- 
cealed wherever possible. Door chimes, for example, 
have enjoyed considerable popularity, particularly in 
speculatively-built houses. If one prefers the sound of 
these chimes to that of a bell or buzzer, there is still no 
reason why they should be prominently displayed as 
part of the hall or living room decorations. They can 
easily be recessed in the wall—if provision is made be- 
forehand. 

The same is true of radios. The new midget radios 
are small and exceedingly good-looking, fitting imcon- 
spicuously into the room, but some of the big consoles 
are bulky and in bad taste, and they would be much bet 
ter used as built-in units. This can be done very simply 
in the avérage living room by taking the works out of 
the gaudy cabinets and putting (Continued on page #5) 


A planned home lzundry, this one with Westinghouse Emperor 
washer and Emperor iromer, can be made 2 pleasent place to 
wash in. 


In the Geners] Electric Kitchen each of the three imaportant 
activities is centered to save unnecessary steps. 
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HEY were speaking of the 
National Horse Show’s an- 


nual sporting battles between 


‘ 
; 
4 
i 
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and South America. 


, cans, 


the horsemen of North America 
“Jt is a 
funny thing about these Ameri- 

*” remarked the man with 


the Latin countenance, “they 


take a licking every year, and 


still they come back for more. 
Always fighting.” 

You assume he spoke of the 
outsiders, the under dogs, the 
visitors from South America— 
brave fellows undaunted by the 
much-advertised athletic superi- 
ority of our native muscle men? 
Guess again. In recent years, 
and again this month when the 


4 


military riders of Chile, Mexico 


and the United States meet in 
Madison Square Garden, the 
customers in need of sympathy 
and encouragement have been, 
and for all we know still may be, 
the officers representing the 
United States of America. Each 
year these cavalrymen of the 
North have put up a good fight, 
each year they have carried away 
a minor share of honors in the 
diversified military events fea- 
tured in the National. But in 
1988 the Chilean riders won the 
three-phase low score jumping 
contest which is the major honor 
in this division, and in 1939 
they repeated the team victory 
and placed first and second in 
the individual military jumping 
championship. In fact, two 
Chilean officers were tied for 
first place, and settled the award 
by the flip of a coin. 


Therefore spectators at the 
National, November seventh to 


_ thirteenth, may in all good con- 


science cheer the home team, 
lending a word of encourage 
ment to one of the two dark- 
horses in the triangular struggle 
of Chile, the United States and 


_ Mexico. The latter squads are, 


equally, unknown factors. But- 


it has been announced that they 


will face the formidable com- 


_ bination of Major Eduardo 
Yanez, Captain Paleyo Izurieta 
_ and Captain Armando Fernan- 
_ dez, hitherto known and dreaded 
E> in action, while a new member 

of the Chilean squad will be 
_ Captain Armando Abarzua. The 


‘sce aaingehle talent and the riders 


DON SPERRY 


MISS DIANA BOLLING 


Outstanding figures in the North American Skeet Championship tournament at 
the Remington Gun Club at Lordship, Connecticut, in early October. Mr. Sperry, 
of Flint, Michigan, carried off the All-Bore Preliminary title and Miss Bolling, 


the women’s title. Photo: 


(Miss Bolling) Du Pont Style News Service. 


Hoof Prints of the Autumn 


By Rosert Becker Puitures, Jr. 


them; but because champions 
tend to become a trifle lax and 
the yen to knock the champ off 
his perch is an inborn North 
American trait, Ill pick the 
United States to win. After all 
these years I’ve been waiting, 
you wouldn’t let me down, 
would you boys? 

The National’s hunter classes 
will also carry the spice of cham- 
pion-vs-challenger rivalries this 
year, as Crispin Oglebay’s Holy- 
stone has been mopping up the 


Bis 


Eastern and Virginia hunter 
shows latest triumph, the Piping 
Rock tricolor captured for the 
third successive year—while Mrs. 
George Watts Hill’s Inky, Mrs. 
Ellsworth Augustus Chatter 
Chat (making a comeback and 
surprising everyone by snatch- 
ing off the jumper champion- 
ships here and. there as consola- 
tion prizes) and a few other 
likely contenders will enter the 
ring for the battle royal de- 
signed to dethrone Holystone. 


Lieutenant Misael R. Ponce putting Resorte over the bars at Governor's Island 
to the Mexican Army team’s participation in the National. This 

horse, with Captain Umberto Mariles up, won the Bowman Challenge Trophy 
on the opening night of last year’s show. Photo: Freudy. 


Fishing around for a long-shot 
in this melee, you might remem- 
ber that Holystone is a bold- 
going fellow, especially impres- 
sive where there is ample room 
for free striding, while Inky is 
known to be a clever one within 
the Garden’s relatively limited 
space for hunter courses. 


Mansfield Park won the 
Meadow Brook, Henchman was 
second and those of us who like 
to chant that timber is coming 
back to the real hunting horses 
promptly went into our song 
and dance. Mansfield Park is 
eleven years old, belongs to Paul 
Daly of Connecticut and has 
been around the hunting fields 
for several years. Henchman, 
age unknown to me, belongs to 
William Clothier of Pennsylva- 
nia and reputedly has been used 
as a Hunt servant's mount out 
there. Margin between the two 
at the finish line—about half a 
length. The other starters, in- 
cluding several timber racers of 
the “six furlongs in 1:12” school, 
were well out of the running. 
Paul Mellon’s Faction Fighter 
broke a leg and was destroyed. 


It is not safe to make this re- 
mark around New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania or Virginia, but 
the Maryland Hunt Cup and 
the Meadow Brook Cup are un- 
questionably our two timber 
classics, in point of antiquity 
and consistent quality of start- 
ers. Well, in 1940 the Maryland 
was won by Blockade, a horse 
which cannot be classified as a 
hunter because of a penchant 
for kicking hounds—but also 
cannot be termed a race horse, 
as he certainly was a dismal flop 
in his trials for flat racing. Be- 
hind Blockade this year came 
three horses regularly owner- 
ridden to hounds—Myrmidon, 
Cornwall II, Monty R. Several 
of the timber “quarter horses” 
were back in the ruck. At 
Meadowbrook, the huntable 
hunters were again the stars of 
the show. When the hunting 
field is habitually the schooling 
ground for point-to-point horses, 
and the old-fashioned point-to- 
points are the preps for timber 
classics, racing over post and 
rails may once again be safe for 
amateurism. And won’t that be 
a jolly little surprise to all of 
us? 
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NASMUCH as the seating 
capacity of the metropoli- 
tan theatres varies materially, 
the weekly gross receipts are not 
figures to be taken safely for 
measuring comparative popular- 
ity. Nor guessing at net profits, 
either. Thus the thirty-four 
thousand dollars that “Louisi- 
ana Purchase’ is said to have 
drawn in one week in early Oc- 
tober might be conceivably, be- 
cause of the far greater overhead 
expense, less profitable to the 
producers than the something 
over eighteen thousand dollars 
credited to “Life With Father’ 
for the same period. “Louisiana 
Purchase,” although a holdover 
from the summer, was still top- 
ping the musicals—with the two 
newcomers in that field, “Boys 
and Girls Together” and “Hold 
On to Your Hats,” going very 
strong. They, rather than any 
new play, were the hits of the 
season that far. 

In the field of the drama only 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Journey to 
Jerusalem” had given serious 
theatregoers even something 
worth thinking about. Much, 
indeed; for, as set forth on the 
stage of the National, this pano- 
rama of the last known stage of 
the early life of Christ revealed 
rare discernment and feeling in 
taking leaves from the New Test- 
ament. There is not only the 
dignity of the Bible in the nine 
scenes in Jerusalem, Tiberias 
and Nazareth and “below Jeri- 
cho,” but the simplicity and 
straightforwardness of its narra- 
tive. And always it seems at one 
spiritually with the Holy Book. 
Quite in keeping with the dig- 
nity and straightforward charac- 
ter of the drama itself are Jo 
Mielziner’s scenery and Millia 
Davenport’s costumes. Here, 
notwithstanding the temptation, 
there is no overdoing; there is 
the same admirable restraint 
that went into the writing of the 
play. There is, in short, com- 
plete harmony between the text 
and the visual appeal. As to the 
acting, it is not the fault of Sid- 
ney Lumet, who was a little kid 
in “Dead End,” that he does not 
make the central figure of 
Jeshua—as the looked-for Re- 
deemer is called here—one to 
stand out with dramatic force. 
His is a portrayal of the quiet 
nature that it shouldbe; he 
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“Proclaiming Thanksgiving.” Although this country’s day of giving thanks goés 

back to 1621, when William Bradford was Governor of the Massachusetts 

Colony, it was Abraham Lincoln who made the first national proclamation. 

This was in 1863 and the artist, Dean Cormwall, has portrayed him in his 
office just after signing it. 


In the Field of the Arts 


makes the wondering, and won- 
dered-at, lad of twelve appear 
real without offense to a long- 
established prejudice. This fig- 
ure has thus the unobtrusively 
moving character that Mr. An- 
derson truly intended. It is Ar- 
nold Moss, a product of valuable 
training at the late—and greatly 
lamented—Civic Repertory 
Theatre, who as Ishmael has the 
golden dramatic opportunity 
and he makes a great deal of it. 
It is a vivid stage portrait. 

The aim of the Lyric Opera 
Company, which came into the 
Forty-fourth street like a fresh 
autumn breeze, is the most com- 
mendable one of carrying on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. 


a 


James McNeil Whistle 


t's “Wapping on Thames,” loaned by John Hay Whitney, 
is among the most interesting features of “Views of London,’ 


That in the course of its three 
years of existence it has not yet 
hit the bull’s-eye indicative of 
perfection no one knows better 
than the founder, Joseph S. Dal- 
try—who is also the conductor of 
the orchestra. He is not looking 
for miracles—not yet. But he has 
already done something distinct- 
ly worthwhile in training more 
than half a hundred young and 
enthusiastic men and women to 
carry the Gilbert and Sullivan 
banner all over the country. In 
this respect it is a real service 


‘ that he is doing for the nation. 


Very likely it would have been 
putting his best foot forward if 
Mr. Daltry had introduced his 
forces to the metropolitan stage 


the current 


British War Relief exhibition at the Knoedler galleries. It was at Wapping, to 
southward of London Docks, that Judge Jeffreys, disguised as a sailor, was 
arrested in 1688 and “Wapping Old Stairs” are the subject of a familiar ballad. 


in “The Mikado”—an operetta 
which can always be depended 
upon as surefire, even when 
swung or otherwise maltreated. 
For in the matter of snap and go 
it was the company’s prime 
achievement. It did very well, 
however, with those more subtly 
satirical works, “The Gondo- 
fiers” and “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” and gave a charming 
“Trial by Jury.” Pictorially all 
of these productions were well 
calculated to provide delight to 
the eye; both the scenery and 
‘costumes were new and colorful. 
That the performances were 
liked as well as welcome was 
shown by hearty applause that, 
again and again, was halted only 


~ by encores. 


“It Happens on Ice,” which 
is lending fresh variety to the 
history of the Center, is natu- 
rally on a much more elaborate 
scale—in that, with some vaude- 
ville and vocal aid, it constitutes 
a full-length entertainment. The 
skating end of it, and the impor- 
tant one, goes this way and that; 
it is a farrago of beauty, slap- 
stick and even the “spiritual” 
element in negro life. But out 
of it all emerge some supreme 
achievements of skating glorified 
by the art of Norman Bel Ged- 
des. In particular “Legend of 
the Lake’—which is.a portion of 
the famous Tchaikowsky ballet, 
“Le Lac des Cygnes,” on an ice 
footing—so to speak. This has 
marked beauty as well as expert 
skating of a very high order; it 
is especially lovely when the 
white swan maidens stand out 
against the dark brown of gigan- 
tic tree-trunks. Strikingly fine 
also are the “R. S. V. P.” num- 
ber, with its mostly white effect 
and the bronzy “What's On a 
Penny.” The opening scene, 
“Wintertime,” which seems to 
hark back to a familiar old 
skating print, has life, color and 
a charm all its own. So has, on 
a much smaller scale, “Curli- 
locks and the Three Bears’— 
which is marked by humor with- 
out the boisterousness of “The 
Glamour Girls,” as done slap- 
dashingly by the Four Bruises. 
Whichever way you look at it, 
you get your fill of skating and 
perhaps more—not to mention 
your money’s worth of show in 
general. 
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Nut-Bearing fiver for You 


(Continued from page 14). 


of 


is not except by adoption. Although 
this is the great standby of the Pa- 
cific Coast it endures the winter in 
Pennsylvania and as far to north- 
ward as Ontario. Within this range 
it has been grown for many years— 
but sparsely, as there has been scant 
realization of its hardiness. Both the 
Alpine, which was derived from a 
tree in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
the thin-shelled Wiltz Mayette have 
been well tested in this respect. 

The pecan is generally looked upon 
as a nut tree of the South. Its na- 
tural range, however, extends as far 
up from Mexico as Indiana and 
Iowa and it has thrived in Hartford 
and Long Island—where a seedling 
came into bearing on the Glen Cove 
estate of Charles A. Dana in the 
days when he was doing so much for 
American journalism, And there was 
the tree in the Jobstown section of 
New Jersey that lived to reach the 
century mark on the old Lorillard 
place. Ask for the northern pecan, 
nevertheless, if a severe winter cli- 
mate is to be faced; this has done 
well at Fair Haven, Vermont, and 
that is a good enough test. The 
paper-shell Butterick is deservedly 
famous; one can not go wrong on 
that or Busseron, Greenriver, In- 


_diana and Posey. In the hicans, Bix- 


by and Burlington, the pecan and the 
hickory have been remarkably well 
combined. The meat has the pecan 
shape. ; 

As to the hickory itself, of which 
there are more than a dozen species, 
the very name conjures up blessed 
memories of boyhood days in the 
country on the part of many a man 
now of ripe years. Every mother’s 


son knew where the best shagbarks | 


stood and was not slow in trying to 
beat the other fellows to them after 
school when it was the time of the 
nut-gathering. This, the shellbark of 
Missouri, is among the choicest of 
all edible nuts; but less pains to 
tempt it out of woodland and pas- 
ture seem to have been taken. A 
Pennsylvania variety, Romis, carries 
on the best qualities of the species. 
Another admirable hybrid is Fair- 
banks, with the blood of the bitter- 
nut. The Indians made much of it; 


A 


As this eee old tree shows, the Ohio 
black walnut comes into bearing early 
_ and thus brings fair measure of reward 
to even the middle-aged planter of it. 


i 


Of blight resistant chestnuts, the Chinese 
is the finest. The nuts are larger than 
those of the American and quite as 
sweet. Courtesy J. F. Jones Nurseries, 


they pounded shagbarks to make 
their pawecohickora, which “hickory 
milk” they frequently added to food. 

To speak of the American chestnut 
is saddening; the blight came and 
the myriad trees went. Only stumps 
and some second growth live to tell 
the tale. The Chinese chestnut is the 
most satisfactory substitute found 
yet; all the sweetness of the home 
species is there, the nuts are some- 
what larger and it will come true 
from seed. 

The Bartlett chestnut, in particu- 
lar, is a most interesting derivative 
of the Chinese species, Castanea mol- 
lissima—from seed brought here by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture at the time the danger of 
the blight to our native Castanea 
dentata was fully realized, thirty 
years or so ago. Hybrids were even- 
tually sent from Washington to the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
in Stamford, Connecticut, and of 
these one proved to possess excep- 
tional characteristics. Thus came into 
being the blight-resistant Bartlett 
chestnut, which has very sweet fruit 
and is highly prolific. 

The Japanese species, although 
cultivated here for more than one 
hundred years, has found little favor 
because of the coarse kernels; these 
chestnuts need to be roasted or 
boiled. F 

The butternut, still left largely to 
luck as to the survival of seedlings, 
has a flavor distinctive enough to 
warrant at least one tree on every 
country estate. The meats are the 
hardest of all to get out whole, but 
what a treat they are, by themselves 
or in candy and cake. The imma- 
ture nuts may be pickled—as walnuts 
are, and have been for many years. 

Not forgetting the hazel and the 
related filbert, both more bushy 


than tree-like in growth and sadly - 


neglected in this country. The filbert 
offers welcome nut variety on the 
home grounds and not a little beauty 
whether in full foliage or laden with 
the winter catkins that are followed 
in March by the reddish female blos- 
soms. In Denmark they use, and 
most happily, the filbert for a kitchen 
garden hedge. Good hybrids of the 
American hazel and the European 
filbert have been made. Barcelona 
is a fine variety of the latter species. 
(Continued on page 50) 


The appreciation of wealthy people for the 
genuine economy of a Decorator's services 
emphasizes the fact —‘It Costs No More 
But Results Are Certain If You Consult 


a Decorator.” 


Today, even modest homes can economize 
with this guidance, for your Decorator's 
specialized skill and knowledge are ail 
included as part of the nominal purchase 
price when you furnish or remodel 
your home. 


Decorators have limitless sources of correct 
accessories which are frankly closed to 
you, and your Decorator provides exclu- 
sive furnishings not to be found else- 
where. The Stroheim & Romann Fabric 
Collection is not the least of these sources. 
- Ask your local Decorator to show you ex- 
amples in the decorative period you prefer. 


M & ROMANN 


and Decoutive Gubcics 


Vege 


35 East. 5320 Street 
New Yuck 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO » LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO- 
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Your Decorator 
Respects 


The Regency bro- 
cade illustrated is 
one of many exclu- 
sive innovations de- 
veloped by Leh- 
man - Connor for 
smart fall inte- 
riors. Sertes 
65280 in Dusty 
Pink, Sand, 
Yellow, Blue 
and Green. 50 
inches wide. 


Thus a marked departure 
from conventional architecture 
procedure has resulted in an 
entity that is more than a house. 
The Safford place in the pic- 
turesque Riverside region of 
Connecticut is a home in which 
the family lives with the heart- 
ening feeling that each has given 
something to the other. This is 
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(Continued from page 29) 


true reciprocity, making for 
straight-forward living in an age 
of over-much restlessness. It is 
restraint carried out to a prac 
tical, and therefore admirable, 
degree. Furthermore it fits well 
into a residential section in New 
England where the suburban 
and the rural have a way of 
meeting most pleasantly. 


| Jirst Hoor Plat 


A living room in a suite at the Vanderbilt that is expressive of the manner 
in which comfort and luxury go hand in hand at this hotel on Park Avenue. 
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Large pair of brass ball-and- 
claw foot urn top andirons; 
18th century; height 30”. 


Israel Sack 


Incorporated 


61 East 57 Street, N. Y. 


Antique Regency Cabinet together 
with collection of rare porcelain. 


Lyman Huszacu 


57 East 56th St., New York 


Antique 18th Century mantel in 
Carrara ernie eit green Tinus 
: ‘rim. 


This is but one of over 300 
mantels in our showrooms of 
all designs, antique and period 
reproductions in wood and 
marble. Always the same good 
quality at reasonable prices. 


Be Olde coli Shoppe 

: _ INCORPORATED 

a (J. W. Johnson, Pres.) - 
251 East 33 St. New York City 


Ld * EST. 1879 


Antiques for the Home 


Unusual notes of decoration 
are employed in the treatment 
of this rare Directoire console, 
one of a pair. The arrows in 
the base are black and gold, 
the wood rich mahogany and 
the top green marble. Douglas 
Somerville, Inc. 


Lapis lazuli inkstand with rich orna- 
mentation of finely wrought gilt bronze 
bands. With matching inkwells. For- 
merly in the collection of Empress Cath- 
erine II of Russia. Le Passé, Ltd. 


Hepplewhite mahogany wall mirror in 
fine condition. Bears on the back the 
original label of Elliott & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, who sold, among many other 
items, “Camel hair Pencils & Brushes, 
Logwood & Fustic, Copperas & Alum, 
Window & Picture Glass of all sizes.” 
Circa 1790. Israel Sack, Inc. 


Rare, because of its size and perfect con- 

dition, is this old English Sheffield tea 

tray made in London, Circa 1810. The 

crest is inlaid in a solid silver shield and 

the whole measures over thirty inches 
in length. S. Wyler, Inc. 


BASSETTANDVOLLUM 


WALLPAPERS TOTHE TRADE EXCLUSIVELY 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO 


Wat a io= 


AWALLPAPER TO MAKLABACKGROUND FOR 
FUV AND FROLIC 


“7. 
CONSULT YouR 
—aHlekiot 


DECORATOR 


Combining convenience with 
charm and dignity—The Westbury 
attracts distinguished guests from 
everywhere. 


Ideally located in the quiet East 
Sixties—adjacent to Central Park 
.... a few minutes to shopping 
and theatrical centers. 


Single, Double Rooms and Suites 
Furnished or Unfurnished 
Serving Pantries 


Weekly, Monthly or on Yearly Leases 


DAILY RATES 
Single $5 Double $7 
Suites $10 up 


TWO RESTAURANTS @ POLO BAR 
THE 


CI 


MADISON AVE. at 69th STZ NEW YORK 


CS 
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Each one of our famous “Suites of Beauty” is exclu- 
Sive in design and appointments. No two are alike. 


_ Come in now and select the one which you prefer 


and you'll have the distinction of iiving in an indi- 


: Ap hessader 


Ownership Manazement «J. C_ Thorne * J. J. Atkinson 


PARK AVENUE e Sist TO S2nd STREETS « NEW YORK 


ere oS ~ FOR ALL YEAR OR WINTER. OCCUPANCY 
SINGLE ROOMS “AT ATTRACTIVE MONTHLY RENTALS 


Heary A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


e “THE PLAZA, FACING CENTRAL PARK a 
. FIFTH REESE? * AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET . Rew YORK = = 
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| Carrying away the prize. 
| two successive years, he received the 
} much coveted University Challenge 
| Whip. 


The Rich Heritage of Hunting 
(Continued from page 12) 


| with Lords Abdorbour and Melgund 
| and “Tom” Fitzwilliam in the match 


against Oxford, the latter team 


Later, for 


The American sportsmen who fol- 
low the fox in the English fashion 


| have invariably adopted the attire 
| which has been proved by years of 
| use in England best to stand the 


wear of the chase and in 1887 the 
painting, by J. V. Chelminski, of the 


| Rockaway Hunt showed a field of 
| notable 


sportsmen and women s0 
beautifully turned out that I do not 


| believe it has been equalled since 
| that day. 


In front.is shown the master, 


| Frank Gray Griswold, one of the 
greatest sportsmen that the Western. 
| Continent has ever produced, an in- 


timate friend of Pierre Lorillard. He 
saw Iroquois win the English Derby 


| in 1881. He was one of the original 
| members of The Jockey Club, and 
| was in the stand representing Eng- 
| land the day of the Zev-Papyrus in- 


ternational race. In addition to be- 
ing a crack behind the hounds, he 
was equally proficient with the sal- 
mon rod in the Northern rivers. 
Just back of Mr. Griswold is seen 
Samuel Sands and the gallant lady 


| with the silk hat is the exquisitely 
| beautiful Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
| who was Miss Lucy Work. Others in 


the picture are Miss Emmie Heck- 
sher and Mrs. John C. Cowdin. The 
field was made up of George Wood, 
Stanley Mortimer, Réne and Edward 
La Montagne, Elliott Roosevelt, 
John C. Cowdin, James D. Cheever, 
Foxhall H. Keene, James D. Lanier 
and Charles Peters. 

After Mr. Griswold had read “My 
Sporting Tour in Ireland, England 
and France,” he wrote me, “Dear 
Harry: I begin my letter thus as 


When Autumn is flaunting his banner of pride 
For glory that Summer has fied, 
Arrayed in the robes of his royalty dyed 
In tawny and orange and red; 
When the oak is yet rife with the vigour of life, 
Though his acorns are dropping below, 
Through bramble and brake shall the echoes awake, 
To the ring of a clear Tally-Ho! ; 


Fox Hunting and War 


Lord Dorchester, formerly joint 
Masier of the Garth Hunt—writing 
to Mrs. S. Sloan Colt not long ago, 
said: “I never thought (or, rather, I 
have often thought) how useful in 
war would be the local knowledge ac- 
quired in the hunting field or out 
shooting: knowing exactly where a 
wood ends, or a stream is impassable 
to foot, horse or guns; where a bog 
blocks access or egress: which bit of 
high ground commands a view; where 
one outlook over a stretch of coun- 
try intersects another similar view- 
point, etc; points where you put 


Pastime for princes!—prime sport of our nation! 
Strength in their sinew, and bloom on their cheek; 
Health to the old, to the young recreation; 
All for enjoyment the hunting-field seek. 
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“lady again.” 


your book has given me so much 
pleasure the last two or three eve- 
nings that I feel you are a friend of 
mine.” 

Later on I often was entertained 
by him at The Brook—where, with 
“Tom” Clarke, I received instruction 
not only in sport, but in art, as the 
latter was the authority on early 
Americana pictures. In speaking of 
the painting of the Rockaway Hunt, 
Mr. Griswold said, “You know the 
artist had a very beautiful wife, and 
I can tell you he had a far from 
happy time painting the pictures of 
the different young sportsmen of 
that day. They all readily granted 
him sittings, but almost to a man 
wanted to linger on- and sometimes 
even called to grant a second sitting 
so that_ uaed could gaze on the lovely 


No doubt one of the most interest- 
ing and best turned out hunting 
fields of the present day was made 
up of those who gathered for the 
Memorial Hunt to Bayard Taylor 
(1825-1878). In Mr. Taylor’s story 
of Kennett, he described a fox hunt, 
the scene of which was laid in the 
very country, near Kennett, where 
seven packs of hounds together with 
their Masters and Hunt servants 
gathered in 1939 for the Memorial 
Hunt. In addition to the various 
members of the staff and the follow- 
ers of the hounds, all mounted, there 
were hundreds of horsemen and wom- 
en interested in viewing and at least 
riding from cover to cover, besides 
thousands in motor cars and on foot. 
Going from the gate to the first cover 
the cavalcade was led by Plunkett 
Stewart and his wife of the Cheshire, 
followed by the Rose Tree Foxhunt- 
ing Club, the West Chester Hunt, 
Foxcatcher Hounds, Mr. Stewart’s 
Cheshire Foxhounds, Mr. Jeffords’ 
Hounds, the Vicmead Hunt and Mr. 
Newbold Ely’s Hounds. (a 
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Whyte-Melville. 


your first whip command country and 
serve as watching posts for para- 
chutists, and how many such watch- — 
ing posts are required to cover such 
and such an area; interlocking com- 
munications to be established by 
bicycle in case a telephone is cut, and — 
so on. It is such problems that thou- ~ 
sands of us have been working on for 
the last ten weeks, and as regards 
our own sector—well—I look back on — 
my work and can see that it has heen 
good—at least, I think so, and so my 
fox hunting has not been wasted!” 


Egerton- Warburton. 
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them in a wall cupboard or closet. 
_ The loudspeakers if mounted in the 
wall itself with proper air space be- 
- hind will give better results than in 
the cabinet. The enly part of a radio 
which has ary reason for being ex- 
_ posed in the room is the control 
: panel, which can be of the remote 
control type, or built into the door of 
_ the cupboard which contains the 
4 chassis. 
“4 In many cases the main heating 
system is supplemented by radiant 
heaters, as in bathrooms, and by unit 
_ air conditioners. Here again pro- 
'~ yision can and should be made for 
the most inconspicuous installation 
_ possible. The electric heaters, for in- 
stance, can be recessed into the wall 
or ceiling at little or no added ex- 
"pense, but with great addi- 
tional convenience for the 
user. Electric fans are de- 
sirable where summer con- 
ditioning is not provided, 
but these appliances can 
also be replaced in a major- 
ity of cases by a large fan 
in the attic space which 
does an excellent ventilating 
job without being seen or 
heard. 

Gadgets do much to make 
home life easier and more 
pleasant; but their use can 
ultimately involve as much 
trouble as their lack. ‘Their 
selection should be based on 
a hardboiled appraisal of 
their usefulness, and not on 
tempting advertising. ‘They 
should be considered in the 
same light as heating and 
water pipes: useful, even 
necessary adjuncts to good 
modern living, which work 
quite as well out of sight. 
An automobile is almost en- 
tirely machinery, but no 
driver considers it necessary 

to display his carburetor on 
the dashboard. The same 
goes for the house. iS SRR SESE 


“When cee Build Your Home 


(Continued from page 38) 


than eight he was educating himself, 
unconsciously, by using paper, fences 
and walls for drawing something that 
happened to come to his fertile mind. 
He got in the way of watching the 
redecoration of the Brodowski 
church, too, and before long the itin- 
erant painters doing the work were 
letting him mix their paint and even 
do some of the stars scattered over 
the ceiling. 

Seven long years passed before the 
Portinaris could see their way clear 
to start him on an art pilgrimage to 
Rio de Janeiro—with his meager be- 
longings in a flour bag. Making for 
the School of Fine Aris at once, he 
got into the life class with the aid 
of one of his drawings and for ten 
years he plugged away at his work— 


English 
(hintzes 


Clients of Scalamandré 
need fear no restrictions in the 
use of these popular and beauti- 
ful fabrics, valued by genera- 
tions for their superb suitability 
as draperies and upholstery. 


“We are still receiving regu- 
larly adequate shipments of fine 
chintzes from outstanding Eng- 
lish sources, as well as excellent- 
quality English-type chintzes 
produced here in America in 
any quantity and pattern de- 
sired, including your decorator’s 
own original design. 


Scalamandré fabrics are available 


This is the ninth ina The Permutit water conditioner fills a newly rec- 
series of articles on When ognized need in household life, especially when 
You Build Your Home. one’s home is in the country. It is a time-saver. 


through your decorator only, who will 
be glad to show you samples of chintzes 


“The Site” appeared in Feb- 

ruary; “I.earning to Read 
Blueprints” in March; “Windows 
and Doors” in April; “Walls” in 
May; “Floors” in June; “Roofs” in 
August; “Ileating’ in September; 
“Interior Finishes” in October. - 


Portinari of Brazil 
(Continued from page 15) 
lends colorful aid to so many of his 
backgrounds—and_ those, in other 

_ parts, who saye their money for, a 
twelvemonth in order that they may 
go to Rio to sing and dance at car- 

-nival time. From terra rora it was 

that he himself sprang—of immi- 

grant parentage and in a town called 

Brodowski because of the Polish ele- 

_ ment among its settlers. 

As Candido, the second of an even 

3 dozen children, was the son of work- 

ers on a coffee plantation he was 
naturally assigned his trees directly 
he was big enough to do his chore 
of family labor. Little schooling for 
in the circumstances. Education, 
n praetor: when he was no more 
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sleeping at first in the bathroom of 
a boarding house, with the under- 
standing that he was to be out of the 
place no later than five in the morn- 
ing. 

It was in 1928 that a priz de 
voyage gave him an opportunity to 
cross the Atlantic to France—to 
Spain, England and Italy. “But if he 
learned anything in Europe there 
was not much to show for it immedi- 
ately save a wife, a Uruguayan he 
met in Paris. A wife and a wise 
counselor, who urged him to be him- 
self and paint the people he knew— 
even after he returned to Rio and 
found it materially more profitable 
pecuniarily to do poriraits. 

Portinari’s work thus remains, and 
fortunately, of his own country—not 
pseudo-European. Paris helped in 
understanding, even though he did 
not realize it at the time; but it did 
not lead him astray. He was true 
to something within himself and as 
a consequence is among the really 
gifted artists of today. 


BOSTON : CHICAGO 


or any of the many other Scalamandré 
fabrics for home decoration. 


Scavamanoré Suns 


Meansfacterers of 


FINE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LOS ANGELES 


Foe PaaS Ghee 
in Wallpapers 


REGENCY 


borders—in grey, sand, pink. 


C 
ones avd Orwin, S_re. 
15 East 57th Street, New York 


DRAPE — An un- 
usually handsome draped pattern, 
with separate top and bottom 


A DELICACY FOR 
CULTURED TASTES 


@ We Indians out here in the north 
country don’t know much about 
advertising and maybe we’re fool- 
ish to try . . . but we’ve something 
extremely rare that has for years 
delighted cultured white men in 
these parts and we thought folks 
like you might want to hear about 
it too, If you’ve never-tasted our 
delectable Wild Rice, it’s probably 
because the crop is so limited and 
the demand so great right here, 
very little of it ever leaves this 
territory., Your first melting mouth- 
ful of this Wild Rice delicacy will 
tell you why! A limited quantit 
is now available to you at $1.00 
per pound package postpaid any- 
_where in the U. A, proper, (6 
packages to one address, $5.00). 
Each pound serves sixteen liberal 
portions .-. . and these colorful 
packages make delightful gifts, too. 
Order by check, cash or money- 
order to Indian Maid Wild Rice 
Co., Dept. ADS-3, 806 Phoenix Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. We'll 
promptly return all money covering 
orders we’re unable to fill. It shall 
be a pleasure to serve you. 


Distinctive 
GARDEN, TERRACE, 
SUN PARLOR and 
YACHT FURNITURE 


@ 
Right: Reversible top 
backgammon table with 
rattan side _ chairs, 

@ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Exporting our Specialty 
GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 E. 42 St. N. Y. C. 


HAND-MADE MODELS OF 
“SHIPS IN THE NEWS 
“FOR $5.00 


wn models. of your favorite ocean 


iners, or use them as gifts. They bring 
the tang of the sea to home or office. 
Made by hand, from the archifects’ 
plans on Martha’s Vineyard Island. 
Full 9!" in length, waterline model, 
Anished in actual colors. — 
: Write for Catalog Uf 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St., New York 


Sporting Prints and 


Serap-bhook Collections 
Mounted on Screens 


“You'll like 
it.” 


Colonial type 
Post Lamp, 
electrified, 


Gardens, 
lawns, drive- 
10% A0RxKZ20% 


ways. 
Prepaid anywhere $10. 


RAY HAZEN 
5450 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keys to Beauty 
INCE women will probably 
S go right on stuffing their 
hand-bags, all advice to the con- 


trary, they might like to know | 


about Helena Rubinstein’s new 


three-in-one purse gadget. It 


starts out as a key-ring; but, since 
most women carry only one or 
two keys, she adds three little 
lipsticks for good measure, these 
in assorted shades to comple- 
ment the new fall colors. <A 


House-warming gift, a real oak log treated with chemicals to make your fire 
glitter with pixie lights’ for hours, Festively wrapped, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


polished metal disk serves as a 
mirror, and you might like your 
monogram or nickname en- 
graved on the reverse side. The 
whole idea is definitely practical 
and is painlessly inexpensive. 


Pretty Puss 
Cat-lovers should hie them- 
selves to Rena Rosenthal’s and 
see her amusing and decorative 


Colorful berry set in the ancient Kyoto court colors of red, green and yellow. 
Each piece is made by hand and signed by the potter, From Nippon Kogei. 


_top with a design of cats, but © | 


accessories for the home. There 
are kittens carved from wood in ~ 
rounded flowing lines and dis- 
porting themselves in typical 
poses. A little table has a tile 


probably most appealing of all is 
a pair of pottery heads, Siamese 
in feeling. The pottery has an 
interesting dull finish in a light 
shade- between terra cotta and 
brown and the bright turquoise 
blue eyes should captivate even 


non-Siamese owners. 


Musaphonic 


Super-radios are announced 
each season; but this fall Gen- 
eral Electric has a new instru- 
ment called Musaphonic, which — 
seems to make good all claims. — 
Twin high-fidelity reproducers — 
are at least partly responsible for — 
the unusual definition of tone 


es 


“* 
pt 


- 


tai iy an automatic 2. i 
fifteen records, and has a record- 
ing device so that you may pre- 
serve any radio programs of spe- 
cial note. And last, but far from 
least, the cases are a real achieve- 
_ment—beautiful simple tradi- 
tional lines and fine woods, ra- 
dio cabinets which are an addi- 


lipstick by Lentheric. 


tion to any room. On display at 
~Manor House, New York. 


_ Squires Blend 


Pipe-smokers should be glad 
to know that Three Squires to- 
bacco, made by Westminster, 
Ltd. is to have general retail 
distribution. This tobacco is a 
blend of Virginia flake, North 


a smart new leash with reel atta¢hment and brake for emer- 
minum. with plenty of sturdy cord and a flat wrist strap in green, 
oO mate Heash., From” Hammacher Schlemmer, New York. | 


takia. Its special claim is a mild 
nut-like flavor and lack of 
tongue-bite. The tobacco is 
long-cut and comes in eight 
ounce tins as well as larger can- 
nisters. 


Sterling All 
One needn't be a collector of 
miniatures to be taken with the 


silver smoking accessories shown 
by Black, Starr & Gorham this 


“Triplikit,” a new combination vanity for rouge, loose powder and full size 
In gold with engraved scroll for your monogram. 


fall. For dining table use there 


_are ash trays in the form of min- 


iature platters, complete with 
gravy channels. Small scale 
wine coolers are attractive con- 
tainers for cigarettes and for the 
same purpose are Victorian 
thimbles, which would be equal- 
ly as good as jigger measures, 
for “Only a Thimble Full.” 


Carolina burley, perique and la- | 
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TO THE MANNER BORN. De- 
light the smoker whose hobby 
is his pride. He’ll be especially 
profuse in his thanks for such a 
thoughtful gift. Boot-lighter 
stands 8" high, hand made of 
beautiful chestnut brown leath- 
er. Evans lighter. Each $10.00 


Matching leather ash tray, 414" 
diameter. Each . ¢ $6.00 


TRAVELLING COCKTAIL SET. 
Tucked inthis handsome, stitch- 
ed cowhide case you'll find two 
large and two small decanters, 

four metal cups, a mixing 

spoon, metal cocktail shaker, 
and a steel bottle cap lifter. 
Complete ; <. . « . $29.85 


Send for gift booklet “A” —choice selections for everyone 


HammacHer SCHLEMMER 
@ 


145 East 57th St. 


FREE! LEWIS & CONGER’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 
OF ORIGINAL GIFTS 


293 thrilling answers to your prob- 
lems of ‘what to give.” Each gift 
illustrated. Prices to suit every budget. 
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LEWIS & CONGER Dept. D-11 

6th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 

0 Please send me Free Copy of your new 
Christmas Catalog D-11. 

Please send me .. Zip-a-Robes at $5.95. $.. 

OJ Check enclosed OO Charge Oc.o ‘D. 


T 

1 

i 
ZIP-A-ROBE — Give your } 
motoring friend this handsome, : 
fringed wool auto robe—soft, : 
light, warm. Fold and pop into : 
/ 

1 

I 

I 
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A Hairdresser of Distinction 
MAISON JEANPIERRE for Wall Papers 
6 East 53rd Street . .. always 
Mg ei Write for folder 


of Canadian Papers 


Specializes In softest permanent wave 
for children, Natural result. 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 W: 48 ST., NEW YORK 


Write for free booklet which describes 
advance hair styles. 
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LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
SUPPER 


VAL ERNIE’S 


italics 


JOHNNY OLI OLIVER'S: 


Orchestra 


MARTHA BURNETT 


Singer 


LE COQ ROUGE 


65 East 56th St. 
New York 
PLAZA 3-8887 


Ww 


French Cuisine . . . Duplex Cocktail 
Lounge 
Private Rooms for Cocktails, or Lunch- 
eons or Dinner Parties . .. Expert Num- 
erologist During Dinner and Supper 


Che Beverly 


LEXINGTON AVE. AND 50th ST. 
New York, N. Y, 


Lunches from 75c 
Dinners from $1.00 
Also a la Carte 


Cocktails from 30c 
Highballs from 40c 
Plaza 3-2700 


THE 


SERT ROOM | 


EDDY 


DUCHIN 
And His Orchestra 
' LOS CHAVALILLOS 
At Dinner and Supper 


CAROL BRUCE 
At Supper 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


KAY KYSER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Now in The Informal Empire Room 


are seasonal window dressing 
well calculated to warm the cockles 
of the heart. But there is a note of 
sadness in the sight as well; these 
birds, prime in quality though they 
be, are all from highly specialized 
game farms within easy reach of 
New York. They are thus a reminder 
that American game birds may no 
longer be brought to market from 
the wild—and, more’s the pity, be- 
cause we were once so wasteful with 
this great natural resource that the 
law, in the name of conservation, had 
to step in and put an end to whole- 
sale destruction. 

Few realize what a different state 
of things there was here when a plen- 
tiful supply of game birds was com- 
ing in to the metropolitan market— 
even from points so far away as 
Texas. In “The Table,” which ap- 
peared in 1889, Alessandro Filippini, 
for almost a quarter of a century the 
Delmonico right-hand man, remarks 
as casually as may be that the ruffed 
grouse and its pinnated cousin, the 
prairie chicken, are “in season” from 


ie pheasant, the mallard duck 


earlier had she had her very first 
lesson in obedience work. Up until 
that time such commands as ‘“‘Heel!” 
“Fetch!” and “Stay!” were just so 
much more of the gibberish she was 
accustomed to hearing human beings 
utter. 

Io, to confound those who say that 
old dogs cannot be taught new 
tricks, came along steadily through 
the various degrees. of obedience 
work, the C.D. and the C.D.X. and 
finally was eligible for the utility 
dog’s toughest hurdle, the tracking 
test, at the last show of the autumn 
season on Long Island. There were 
six other contenders of various breeds 
in what all agreed was a tough test 
and Io, alone, managed to satisfy the 
judge that she was qualified for a 
passing grade. And just to prove 
that intelligence in the Dalmatian 
is not by any chance only to be 
gained by age, Io’s owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harland Meistrell, have started 
a puppy named Kotor, which at the 
age of ten months, gained the ex- 
tremely high score of 94 in novice 
obedience competition. 

As a matter of fact, the history 
of the Dalmatian shows that his in- 
telligence was in a measure respon- 
sible for the breadth of his popu- 
:arity. In the old days in Europe 
he was often used in circus acts not 
only because he worked with the 
horses so naturally but also because 
his extremely retentive memory made 
it easy to teach him the desired 
routine. The circus nomads, fre- 
quently gypsies, used him both as a 
performer and as a guardian for 
their wagons. It was from this that 
he graduated to the equippages of 
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Coven Dee 


By Gurvon Norr 


September first to February first. 
Even in the wild neither is now any- 
thing like as plentiful as in the good 
old days—nor has either taken kindly 
to pen-breeding ways thus far. Ducks, 
swan, geese and brant had the same 
market time. Woodcock, “fattest in 
October,” could be shot from August 
first to the same closing date and 
quail from November on. Most small- 
er game birds were, of course, off the 


restaurant list earlier and some had . 


a spring season, too—golden plover, 
or frost bird, although finer in Sep- 
tember and October; upland plover 
and yellowlegs. The migrant bobo- 
link, called reed bird when it was 
shot in New Jersey and rice bird if 
it reached the Carolinas alive, was 


“very fat” in August and September. ; 
The passenger pigeon, “no longer in = _ 


such immense numbers as formerly,” 
was still available from nestings near 
enough to a railroad for quick ship- 
ment. The birds made a “delicious 
broil.” Doe-birds of that day were a 
large, and “not inferior” plover. 

To return to the present, Scotch 
grouse was still scarce into early 


The Gentleman from Dalmatia 


(Continued from page 21) 


the wealthy class, often barking a 
path ahead of the coaches, galloping 
along under their ‘wheels or even 
performing the difficult feat of keep- 
ing under the pole between the 
leaders and the wheelers. 

From early times the Dalmatian 
appears to have been a popular dog 
in the countries along the shore of 
the Mediterranean; spotted dogs re- 
sembling him appear in early art and 
sculpture. Most kennel historians 
agree that he first gained widest 
popularity in Dalmatia, on the east- 
ern side of the Adriatic, and the name 
Dalmatian is applied-to him in writ- 
ings of about the time the American 
colonies were thinking that it would 
be nice to have their independence. 


The early writers on dogs indicate , 


that he was used as a watchdog, a 
shepherd’s companion, a draft dog, 
an exterminator of rats, a bird dog 
and, in packs, for running down 
stags and boars. Now, outside of 
private homes and kennels, he is most 


generally found around fire houses . 
has remained the most - 


where he 
popular mascot—although the horses, 
which brought him there in the first 
place, have had ‘to give way to 
motors. 


The Dalmatian Club of America 
could hardly be considered impartial 
in speaking of its pet, but there is 
decidedly justification for the way in 
which it sums up the good qualities 
of the breed. In its description it 
says: “Fashion has not distorted the 
Dalmatian to make his whelping 
difficult. He is born pure white, de- 
velops quickly and requires no crop- 
ping, docking, stripping or artifices 


thing. Having been developed to keep 


October—about two months after the — 
“glorious twelfth.” One of the im- | 
portant shipments found its way to — 
the locker of Davy Jones instead of 

. 


the Washington Market larder of E. 
Joseph. These grouse went down with 
the Volendam. The only species of 
grouse confined in range to the Brit- 
ish Isles, the heather-feeding Lago- 
pus scoticus, has had a pretty hard 
year of it, what with wartime added 
to the variable chances of weather— 
and shipping conditions have not 
helped matters: The pretty little ~— 
speckled hazel hen has had better — 
luck getting out of England; the — 
birds. have been coming from Russia. 
And a great many of them, fifteen 
“hundred to Joseph alone in the early 
part_of the season—each ‘a trifle 
urider a\pound and selling at a dollar 
and.a*quarter for that weiglit. Out 
of Manchuria have come to the ex- 
clusive markets the big native pheas- 
ant, costing seventy-five cents for 
each of its three or three and one- 
half pounds, and that country’s part- 
ridge, of about the same weight as 
our own bobwhite. 


ste 


of any sort. He is all ready for 
sport or the show just as nature made 
him. He is extremely hardy, an easy 
keeper, suited to any climate. He 
requires only the minimum of care, 
for he is sturdy and neat and cleanly. 
He is happy any place from palace 
to stable so long as his master is | — 
with him. You must know him to 
appreciate him, but you will find | . 


that those who really understand and 
love him have only second place in 
their hearts for any dogs other than 
the Gentleman from Dalmatia.” 

The spots are the most individual 
characteristics of the Dalmatian and 
are the most important of the items 
on which his qualities are judged. — 
They can be either black or liver in = 
color, but what is desirable is that 
they should be clearly defined and 
not intermingle. The spots on the 
body should be bigger than those ~ 
around the face, head, ears, legs and 
tail. The general color should be 
pure white with no intermingling of 
the color from the spots. 


Of course, the spots aren’t every- 


up with horsedrawn vehicles from 
morning till night, the Dalmatian 
should be a strong and active dog, 
with a depth of chest that would 
prevent him from becoming winded 
after he had gone a short distance. 


In all, he is a striking looking 
fellow, an ornament to any home as 
well as an ideal companion. And with 
so much to commend him it is not 
surprising that he did not follow 
the horse from the everyday scene 
into its present more limited althouaa 
valuable sphere. 


T this time of year, when the 
world of fashion is settling itself 


in town again, the Waldorf-Astoria is 


making the variety of appeal that has 
become tradition. This is an appeal 


bound to be answered early and well 


by no end of out-of-town folk who 
look upon the huge Park-Avenue 
hostelry as the very heart of the 
largest city in the country. And it 
certainly does seem such when the 


National Horse Show at Madison 


Square Garden is on in November. 
There has been this close association 


_ during the exhibition ever since the 


“ 


| 


first Waldorf-Astoria was built on 
the Fifth Avenue site’ of the two 
Astor houses—this when there was an 
earlier Madison Square Garden. In 
those days the establishments were 
only several blocks apart and now 
their crosstown separation is even 
Tess. 

-The Sert ebb at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with its marvelous Don 
‘Quixote murals, has Eddy Duchin and 
his orchestra down from the Star- 
light Roof for dinner time. They will 
_also be there for supper time, but 
will alternate then with Mischa Borr 


and his tango-rhumba band. And as_ 


a novelty there are Los Chavalillos 
Sevillanos—otherwise Rosario and 
Antonio, the “little kids” from Seville 


who have won such great acclaim in 


all the Spanish speaking countries. 
Carol Bruce sings for your supper 
after her evening’s appearance in that 
outstanding hit, “Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” She torches it contralto fash- 


ion. In the Empire Room on the 


bs 


other side of the house, and as dis- 
tinctive in its way as the Sert, the 
Kay Kyser orchestra, which means 
specialty entertainers incidentally, 
will be on hand for both dinner and 
supper—barring, as usual, Sundays. 
At Dinner the Mischa Borr orchestra 
will play for the dancing. 

Informal, but sophisticated; fresh 
and gay. That is perhaps the best de- 
scription of the first floor show in the 
history of the Persian Room at The 
Plaza. Furthermore, it is clean; it will 
cause no one to blush. It is Russell 
Markert’s show that does the blush- 
ing: there is a pink note throughout 
and in the coachmen burlesque the 
mustaches as well as the costumes 
are of that hue. In this mixture of 
various acts it is John Buckmaster 


who keeps the. gathering in the Per-— 


sian Room laughing. Here he seems 
better than ever as an imitator; he 
is screamingly funny taking off the 


_ stranger who is so free to pat and 
_ speak to your dog and again when he 


roars like the M.G.M. lion on the 
screen. 


The very name, Flores de la Noche, 
is well calculated to make one want 
to drop in at the Rainbow Room for 
dinner or later in the evening. “Night 
Flowers,” so devised by Jack Cole— 
the dancer featured in it—is an inti- 
“mate revue, with Latin-America 
drawn upon for its lively character 


as well as its themes. More of this 
_ flavor, and excellent in quality, is 


provided by the guitar music of 
Vicente Gomez. The Eddie Le Baron 


4 orchestra plays for the dancing as 


~{t 
well as for the salon review—which 


half an hour or so and is repeated 
fifteen minutes after midnight. 


goes on at a quarter past nine, runs. 


- November Nights in Town 


For some time Sherman Billingsley 
has had the town guessing about that 
hew room adjoining the Stork Club 
which is to have its swanky opening 
the latter part of this month. At 
last accounts he was letting out no 
more than this much of his secret: an 
even dozen artists have picked out a 
comely girl each and painted her por- 
trait as a feature of the mural deco- 
ration of the room. And for good 
measure there will be a portrait of 
the artist himself by the side of his 
contribution to the ensemble. The 
painters, all of Arthur William 
Brown’s selection, include himself as 
well as James Montgomery Flagg, 
Floyd Davis, John Falter, Bradshaw 
Crandell, Carol Edmundsom, Dean 
Cornwall, Al Parker, Russell Patter- 
son, John Gannom, Gilbert Bundy 
and John LeGatta. 

With Harry Woodhall as master of 
ceremonies, the Weylin has a new- 
comer of especial interest in Michael, 
the six-foot-four singer who accom- 
panies himself on a guitar and likes 
“requests.” He sings in the bar, 
where there is always entertainment 
at cocktail time. In the freshly deco- 
rated Caprice Room one may have— 
and nowhere else—Hunting Hall tur- 
key and also the Black Angus beef 
from New Jersey. 

Election Night at the Ritz-Carlton 


will start the new Lark Club on its 


way with the first of a series of 
parties that will be continued on New 
Year’s Eve and later in 1941. These 
parties will have the blending of so- 
ciety and professional folk which be- 
came a definite trend after the World 
War. Among the names associated 
with the venture are Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Messmore Kendall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy E. Larsen, Mr. Jerome 
Zerbe, Mr. and Mrs. Esmond Bradley 
Martin, Mr. Conde Nast, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Deere Wiman, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Mairs Duryea and Miss 
Margalo Gillmore. 

A novelty at the Coq Rouge is the 
appearance there of the first im- 
portant band since the room opened, 
six years ago. This is Val Ernie and 
his players. At the “Starlit Hours” 
the policy of bringing over from 


Broadway some entertainer is being 


followed. Frank Bonacchini is on 
hand to greet his loyal following, as 
is Gigi, who knows most of the guests 
by name and who sees to it that his 
waiters know each table’s peculiar 
wants. The customers come _ back 
again and again, which shows that in 
this case the proprietor must be right. 
Olga Baclanova, known to stage, 
screen and radio alike, is a bright 
light of the opening of the season at 
the Casino Russe. Reginia Cova, who 
is on the bill with her, has interna- 
tional repute as a diseuse but is new 
to this country. Gypsy Markoff is 
playing her accordion, George Dou- 
brovsky is singing and Veralle and 
Polinoff are doing character dances. 
At Theodore’s just now they are 
specializing on breast of chicken 
Tourangell, which is noodled and cov- 
ered with a white wine sauce. Then 
there are those light profiterolles, with 
hot zabaglione sauce for dessert, 
With Anton Refregier’s murals as 


(Continued on page 50) 


Franklyn Oakley 


is available for 


PRIVATE CLASSES and LESSONS 


FOX TROT, WALTZ, TANGO, RHUMBA, CONGA 


by appointment only 


Telephone: PLaza 5-9686 


The Perfect Gift 
for the Collector 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES 
IN AMERICA 


By Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 


The engaging story of American 


furniture, glass, silver, prints, etc., 
made practical and illuminating by 
the editor of ‘‘The American Col- 


lector” magazine. Lavishly illus- 
trated with graphic photographs. 


$3.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION Combined with THE SPUR 


Le Restaurant Par Excellence 


FAMOUS FOR 
CHICKEN DIVAN 


and 


SPECIAL SALAD 


FINEST VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS 
17 EAST 65th STREET * MU 23-9223 


AIR CONDITIONED 


49 


horses in the United States. 


year. 


Union Stock Yards 


ORNAMENTAL NUT TREES 
—TREE CROPS 


Add beauty and variety to your land- 
scape design with our improved, 
thin-shelled, early-bearing, hardy va- 
rieties of black walnuts, hickories, 
pecans, hicans, persimmons, chest- 
nuts, filberts, hazels, honey locust, 
trees for wildlife. Don’t miss land- 
scaping with these rare trees. Sizes 
to suit your requirements. Get eur 
fascinating list. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Downingtown, Pa. Box 635A 


BUY BEARING 
Blight-Resistant 


Chinese Chestnuts 

most productive 

all nut trees, easily 
— grown. 
Plant ter Beauty—Proftt—Shade—Nuts—Fun 
Heary sielders. Hardy Northern Strains. Send 
post card teday for EE Booklet and price 
list. Enzlish Walnuts, Stabler Black Walnuts, 
ete. 1 have experimented with nut tress for 
ever £3 years. 


— 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


SADDLE HORSES 
INCLUDING SHOW HORSES, SHOW 
PROSPECTS AND PLEASURE HORSES 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY 


November 22nd and 23rd 1940 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


There will be consignments to this sale from many of the 
most prominent show horse exhibitors and breeders of saddle 


Many of these have been champions at the largest shows this 


They will range in ages from yearlings to matured horses 
ready to show in the best company. 

Also large selection of high-class pleasure horses, perfectly 
schooled and ready for immediate use. 

if in the market at this time for either top show horse, show 
prospect or a 3 or 5 gaited pleasure horse, or breeding stock, 
including stallions and brood mares of some of the best blood 
lines in the country, you cannot afford to miss this sale if you 
intend buying saddle horses this year. 

Believe it will be a long time before you will see as many 
top horses in any one sale, as there will be in this. 

Catalogs sent on request after November 10th. 


HARRY McNAIR 


Sunay Ridge Nursery, Box AD, Swarthmore, Pa. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Country homes for sale and lease 
Several choice bargains. 


Post Read 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Tei. 263 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 
MU HILL 2.6561 


“Cooke 


Office open every day 


FRE 


fo HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices fer saddlery? 


Write for free catalog 


that has saved 


real money for thousands of horse. 


men. Contains over 400 bargains in 
dlery. I ship saddlery 
on = Write today. “little 


English Sadi 


joe’ tesenfeld Co., Dept. ak 
113 W, North Ave., Baltimore, 


Ma. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Nut Trees 


(Continued from page 41) 
The planting of filberts must be with 
more than a single kind, so that there 
will be cross fertilization. Otherwise 
the crop will be poor. So add White 
Aveline or Daviana. 

As trees go, the nut-bearing ones 
are not expensive. A large black 
walnut tree, for quick results, can 
be had for less than twelve dollars. 
This will be twelve to fifteen feet 
high. Hickories and hardy pecans of 
like size are a little less. A Chinese 
chestnut four or five feet high may 
be had for as low as a dollar and 
quarter. What better long-time in- 
vestment? 


November 
Nights 


(Continued from page 49) 


a background, Cafe Society East has 
Hazel Scott swinging Bach as well as 
Singing blues: those “boogie-woogie™ 
pianists, Albert Ammons and Pete 
Johnson; the Golden Gate Quartet 
and Teddy Wilson’s orchestra. 

Very likely the most important 
factor in the sixteen years’ success of 
the Russian Kretchma in East Four- 


teenth Street is the circumstance that _ 


Peter Meniroff has kept it distinc- 
tively Russian. This with stress laid 
on true and tried favorites. Genia 
Dolova is a new dancer this season 
and there is a new Samarkand 
Lounge for the informal last show. 


In toriting advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION Combined with THE SPUR 


(Continued from page 23) 


steals down from his wild haunts 
among the giant rhododendrons, and 
evergreen rock-calmias, to nearer 
woodskirts, and cedar-brakes mar- 
gining the red buckwheat stubbles, 
to be found there by the staunch 
dogs, and brought to bag by the 
quick death-shot, “at morn and dewy 
eve,” without the toil and torture, 
often most vain and vapid, of scaling 
miles on miles of mountain-ledges, 
struggling through thickets of im- 
penetrable verdure among the close- 
set stems of hemlock, pine, or juniper, 
only to hear the startled rush of an 
unseen pinion, and to pause, breath- 
less, panting, and outdone, to curse, 
while you gather breath for a re- 
newed effort, the bird which haunts 
such covert, and the covert which: 
gives shelter to such birds. 


“In this month, if no untimely. frost, — 


er envious snow flurry comes, pre- 
mature, to chase him to the sunny 
swamps of Carolina and the rice- 
fields of Georgia, the plump, white- 
fronted, pink-legged autumn Wood- 
cock, flaps up from the alder-brake 
with his shrill whistle, and soars 
away, away, on a swift and powerful 
wing above the russet tree-tops, to be 
arrested only by the instinctive eye 
and rapid finger of the genuine 
sportsman; and no longer as in faint 
July to be bullied and bungled to 


A Cocktail Novelty 


The soy bean, which goes into your 
Ford car whether you know it or not 
and into your mouth if you like it, 
seems to most more or less of a novel- 
ty here. It is far from that, save in 
some forms of its use—such as the 
Salty Soys that are being used at 
cocktailing time as an appetizer or at 
other hours as a nut—even though 
this is a bean. Yet the soya, or soja, 
has been in cultivation here since 


Foreign ‘Teams 


APTAIN Armando Abarzua, here 

for the first time as a member of 
the Chilean team, has come with the 
reputation of being among the finest 
riders in his country. His team- 
mates, Major Eduardo Yanez, Cap- 
tain Pelayo Izurieta‘and Captain Ar- 
mando Fernandez, are on the other 
hand no strangers to the Madison 
Square Garden arena. They were 
members of the team that carried off, 
in 1938 and -again last year, the 
trophy presented by the President of 
Chile for the three-phase low-score 
jumping competition. Captain Fer- 


nandez and Captain Izurieta tied for. 


the individual military jumping 
championship last year—with the for- 
mer taking the title by benefit of the 
flip of a coin. Their mounts for two 
faultless rounds over difficult obsta- 
cles, Andina and Gringo, are again 
stabled at Governor's Island awaiting 
the opening—along with the veteran 
Chileana, here for the sixth time and 
proud of having traveled more than 


_ beagles. 


- Stone won five nights later. $ 


death by every city pot-hunter, or 
every pottering rustic school boy, 
equipped and primed for murder, on 
his Saturday’s half holiday. a 

In this month, the brown-jacketed 
American hare, which our folk will” 
persist in calling Rabbit—though it — 
neither lives in warrens, nor burrows — 
habitually under ground, and though ~ 
it breeds not every month in the ~ 
year, which are the true distinctive — 
characteristics of the Rabbit—is in — 
his prime of conditions, the leverets — 
of the season, plump and well-grown; — 
and the old bucks and does, recruited © 
after the breeding season, in high 
health and strength, and now legiti- 
mate food for gunpowder, legitimate — 
quarry for the chase of the merry — 


‘ 
- 


~%m-this month especially, the Quail, mi 
the best-loved and choicest object of 7 
the true sportsman’s ambition; the 
bird which alone affords more bril- — 

liant and exciting sport than all the 
rest beside; the bravest on the wing, 
and the best on the board; the swift- — 
est and strongest flyer of any © 
feathered game; the most baffling to — 
find, the most troublesome to follow 
up, and when followed up and found, — 
the most difficult to kill in style; the — 
beautiful American Quail is in his 
highest force and feather. = 


1804, It was not regarded as an im — 
portant food product, let alone its 
rich oil value, until the early part of — 
this century. Outside of the United — 
States it is still confined to its native — 
Southeastern Asia, ia 

It was cultivated in China, and § 
also in Japan, long before men made — 
written note of things and remains) 
the most important legume grown in) ~ 


those countries. a 


at the National ~ 


sixty thousand miles between 
tiago de Chile and New York. 

All of the Mexican army officer 
likewise early arrivals here for sho 
practice, have names familiar in th 
horse world. Major Villarreal, th 
leader, was here two years; Capta 
Ramiro R. Palafox is the hal 
blooded Indian who created such 
sensation last year and the year bh 
fore, Captain Joaquin S. Chag 
was also at the Garden in 1938 
Captain Umberto Mariles and C: 
tain .Misael R. Ponce were in 
1939 team. Captain Mariles it 
who, on the opening night a year ago, — 
won the much-coyeted Bowman Chal- 
lenge trophy and Captain Palafe 
was equally fortunate, for the s 
successive year, with the Whi 


-Palafox is the only officer who 
made perfect rounds over the 
ardous course of the latter comp 
tion. Both officers are expected 
defend the trophies this month. 
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